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Ohe Glorious Fourth 


By FRANCIS N. McGEHEE 
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The Fourth of July has degenerated into a day when the banks 
close, city people drive into the country, country people drive into the 
city, politicians make speeches, Hucksters and ten million others get 
drunk, and practically all radio performers sing or recite The 
StQ@pSpangled Banner. 

.\ is a general impression that a man named Washington and 
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United States eave not a hoc iether thirteen 
bien stripes 


States sign¥l 0 : y ROSS Sane 
and forty stgrs 
To them)\ 
and they wey 
the only kind@\of\ f€asons they COMRPT 
They were,\4ndividually, tired of being pushed around, picked on, 
overtaxed, bosggd,\ tonscripted, coerced, imposed upon, presided over. 
And so, collégjively, they did something about it. Each man fought 
for his personak¥ndependence, the freedom to do what he wanted to 
do. The fact thaga at of other people wanted to do the same thing at 
the same time w4§ fartunate and helpful—but only incidental to each 


farmer’s desire fa\ personal liberty. 
It is evident that many Americans, today, are tired of being pushed 


around, bossed, presided over. 

So would it not be a good idea to remind each citizen on July 4 
forcibly that Independence is not an abstract thing, that Freedom is 
not simply a pretty word emblazoned on the City Hall; that Liberty is 
‘ not only a statue in the Hudson River, but the personal possession of 
& ! every American—to be fought for, personally and for purely selfish 
reasons, whenever necessary. 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF INSURANCE 


A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its fvrms; 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage, 
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HE Let two go by and whiffed the third. And for a little while, 
to the Mudville fans, he was the world’s biggest bum. 


But the mighty Casey didn’t really strike out. He'd be glad to tell 
you why, if you've got a minute. 


“Way I see it,” says Casey, “baseball is like everything else American. 


Everybody comes out ahead when the game is played clean. 


“Where else does a guy get three swipes at the ball, and even 
if he strikes out he gets another chance at bat? 


“Where else do they score a guy on how good he is, 
and not on whether his name is Robinson, Greenberg, 
Kurowski, DiMaggio... or Casey? 
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He never struck out at all 


“And where else do the winner and loser keep on being friends, 
because there’s always another game next week, and you're never 
out of the race until you quit? 


“Thing I'm trying to say,” says Casey, “is that nobody really strikes out 
on this big sandlot of ours. Everybody wins in the American kind 
of ball. Know what I mean?” 


All Americans know what he means. And in a warm corner of the 
people’s imagination, the outfielders still move back to the 
next town when the mighty Casey comes to bat. 


We like his style, and we like the game he played. His is the kind of ball 
we all play when we work hard for our home teams, when we put aside 
some savings and life insurance to give our kids their chance at bat. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Last month two statements came across our desk. 
Both agreed that most breadwinners need more mone- 
tary protection for their dependents. Each had a some- 
what different opinion by what means it might be pro- 
vided. 

Vincent S. Welch, Agency Vice President of the 
Equitable Society, in a recent speech said in part: “Eco- 
nomic signs show that the American people need and 
have the purchasing power to buy $100 billion dollars 
more life insurance protection than they now hold 
Although the current volume of life insurance is large, 
it represents only the equivalent of one year of our 
national income which was $216 billion dollars in 1948. 
Twenty years ago, in 1929, life insurance represented 
120% of national income; 10 years ago it was 140%. 
Currently, we should have in force 160% of national 1n- 
come The current decline in business 1s only evi- 
dence of an unbalance which requires adjustments, 
rather than evidence of recession. It is obvious that 
business activity could not be maintained at peak levels 
in all parts of our economy inefhciency and other 
managerial errors are condoned by a rising market. 
When the rise terminates, management must return to 
eficiency, market research, training of salesmen and 
production personnel.” 

Wm. J. Baxter, Director of the International Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau,* in a report dated June 11, 
said in part: “Even the most intelligent type of man in 
the community is today unable to attain life security 
for his family.”” He drew this conclusion after analyzing 
the estate plans recommended by life insurance com- 
panies. The high cost of living, plus low interest rates, 
rather than insurance companies, are responsible for 
this situation. The companies, however, are now the 
prime depository of savings. The importance of banks 
in creating estates has dwindled from 25% of total pub- 
lic savings in 1920-1930 to 6.9% in 1940-1948. Mini- 
mum recommended insurance estate program is one 
providing one-half the breadwinner’s net income after 
taxes and insurance premiums. This entails the alloca- 
tion of at least 20% of gross income to insurance pre- 
miums. Under today’s conditions very few people are 
able to come even close to this figure, according to Mr. 
Baxter. A $10,000 executive at age 30, to reach the 
“one-half of net income” goal needs $98,000 of -insur- 
ance; the $25,000 man at age 45 requires $163,000.. 
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From the above it would seem that Mr. Welch be- 
lieves sound selling will provide adequate protection 
after the economy has come to rest on a solid founda- 
tion. Mr. Baxter, on the other hand, believes the great- 
est buyer’s market in history is developing and smart 
people should have liquid funds to take advantage of 
security bargains. 


We are not as optimistic as Mr. Welch, or as pessi- 
mistic as Mr. Baxter, with regards to life imsurance. 
It is true the amount in force today does not compare 
favorably with 1929 or 1939 in relation to national in- 
come. It is likewise true that in those days: people 
didn’t work 2 out of every 6 days for the tax collectors ; 
we didn’t have a national debt almost beyond compre- 
hension; we didn’t have inflation then but investments 
did earn a decent rate of return. There is little question 
but that business will eventually find itself on a lower 
but firmer foundation. At the same time, however, 
what are the possibilities that taxes and government 
debt will likewise be reduced? or that the rate of return 
on investments will go up? At the moment none looks 
too favorable. Yet before people can purchase adequate 
life insurance, they need relief. It should never be for- 
gotten that a man has the option of buying or not buying 
life insurance; he has no such option with respect to 
taxes—he just pays. 


Will the “shaking down” process develop into the 
greatest buyer’s market in history, as prophesied by 
Mr. Baxter? We doubt it. The Russians, of course, 
are hoping for such a “recession.”” In view of the world 
situation it is reasonable to assume that our government 
would do everything possible to prevent it. More im- 
portant, however, is that every day additional people 
are beginning to realize that governments—local, state 
and federal—are not much different in spending money, 
except for amounts, than families. 
government like any other luxury, 
sometime by someone. It is taking a long time for the 
so-called “average citizen” to see this relationship. In 
spite of all the government propaganda (at the tax- 
payers’ expense, of course), the truth is beginning to 
come through. As money becomes tighter and the tax 
burden more oppressive, the awakening process will be 
speeded up. 


The luxury of big 
has to be paid for 


Studies have shown a very direct relationship be- 
tween the surplus of money individuals have and the 
amount of life insurance they purchase. It makes little 
difference in most cases how great the need is for life 
insurance if the surplus dollars are not available to pay 
for it. Some people will really sacrifice, while some 
will use capital to pay premiums, but the large majority 
won't. The extent the cost of government is reduced in 
keeping with the settling down of business will to some 
degree determine the future market of volume sales of 
life insurance. 


. * which publishes a weekly Rw a" ones with economics and finances and 


is located at 76 William Str YXopies of this particular one 
dealing with life insurance are not available singly. 
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In the vast network of bus lines 
that encompass the nation, 


experience is the predominant 
theme. Combined with skill 


and dependability, years of 


Experience expedite your 


travel and insure your safety. 
Wherever a successful business 
is found, experience backs up 


the ability of the personnel. 


Affiliated National Hotels 


year after year prove this point 
by constantly improving 
service and comfort. 


XA AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
MOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES ......... 2.5455. Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON .......... Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON ............... Washington 
INDIANA 
PEED GUSEIES Ccocccedccscceccest Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
De GEL ecdoccessoecse eseenl New Orleons 
Pt SD oe cchesoucceesoeesé New Orleons 
NEBRASKA 
EY PED 6 o6n606ce6oceesececeutbt Omcha 
NEW MEXICO 
St Tb /o.ssde60000 060000b0e6seobe Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 
Dt anhides senedeosooes Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON.............45. Columbia 
TEXAS 
Se SEES Oy, GUEEEE caocccoceeceesce Austin 
Dt din. dich ecopesbhaoscesocte Beoumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD............... Brownwood 
te. psnbeedebsectses ccsdsdocbel Dollas 
Ph .<cihadccnachanbethodelll El Paso 
RR Fe aR Se ads Fort Worth 
es Galveston 
jE << cope eledaceeeseeseue Galveston 
ey Sn rr noe cacsuduneeuad Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS.............045. Galveston 
JACK TAR COURT HOTEL.............. Golveston 
MIRAMAR COURT ......... wseseseuun Galveston 
Tn +. iecccacssdaceuedll Golveston 
Dette hbe dees cktecéesconeséan loredo - 
in’ conignacteébonnace ote Lubbock 
TT Sis -.hénegebeeesooes cooesoste Marlin 
De SD) basccecceedsestcet esas Son Angelo 
Dt « acicensanssececont San Antonie 
ED aan ocmddockéadccde Sen Antonio 
VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE.......... Mountain Loke 
eee GED cedencedcccootecedé Nerfolk 





'Refund Dividends Paid in 1948 
Other Benefits Paid (Endowment, Accident & Health, etc.) $ 
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HOOVER REPORT 


Myrick Special Assistant 


N JUNE 1 last the appoit- 

ment of Julian S. Myrick (“Mr. 
Life Insurance”) as special assistant 
to Chairman Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
of the Citizens Committee for Re- 
organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, was an- 
nounced. Mr. Myrick officially re- 
tired as 2nd Vice President of the 
Mutual Life on April 1. A man 
like “Mike,” however, who has spent 
over fifty years in the business and 
has made friends on an industry- 
wide basis, does not sever such ties 
too easily. In his new capacity, Mr. 
Myrick will endeavor to use his in- 
fluence to get the life insurance in- 
dustry to help “put across’ the 
recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

The Citizens Committee was 
formed by a number of public spir- 
ited citizens throughout the country. 
It is a non-partisan, non-profit or- 
ganization, wholly voluntary in char- 
acter, and its membership includes 
leading representatives of agricul- 
ture, business, education, labor, the 
professions, the veterans’ and 
women's groups. It is the Com- 
mittee’s job to conduct a program 
of public information in support of 
the recommendations of the Com- 


mission on Reorganization of ihe 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover. 

This is the first real opportunity 
that has come along in many, many 
years to set the Federal Government 
up on a more businesslike basis. 
From time to time we will devote 
space as to progress in this major 
undertaking. | 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the June 
edition, the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated: Atlan- 
tic Lite (Va.) in Michigan; Busi- 
Men’s (Mo.) in 


ness Virginia; 


Constitution Life (Calif.) in In- 
diana; Franklin (Ill) in = Mary- 
land; Great American’ Reserve 


(Tex.) in Louisiana; Great North- 
west Life (Wash.) in California: 
Illinois Bankers in Colorado; Inter- 
state Life & Accident (Tenn.) in 
South Carolina; Liberty Life 
(S. C.) in Maryland; National Fi- 
delity (Mo.) in Oklahoma; North 
American L. & C. (Minn.) in 
Kansas; Postal Life & Casualty 
(Mo.) in Virginia; Professional & 
Business Men's (Colo.) in Nevada: 
Western States (N. D.) in Mon- 
tana; World Insurance Company 
( Neb.) in Tennessee. 





FRATERNAL STATISTICS 


1948 Records Increases 


Insurance Written in 1948 


From Fraternal Monitor 


_Total Assets January 1, 1949 ....... 
Amount Invested in Government Bonds ................ $ 
Total Benefits Paid in 1948 ........ 
‘Death Claims Paid in 1948 ......... 


Fraternal Insurance in Force, January 1, 1949 ............ $8,435,824,335 
Juvenile Insurance in Force (included in above amount) .. $ 937,684,078 
Number of Adult Department Certificates or Policies 7,307,691 
Number of Juvenile Certificates ............cccccccceees 1,523,543 
Number of Social or Associate Members (not insured)... 828,859 
Total Number of Insured and Social Members (Sum of 
I Ce er diet cbwebdaveceueses 9 660,093 
‘Average Coverage of Adult Members .................. $ 1,026 
Average Coverage of Juvenile Members ................. $ 615 
Average Combined Coverage for Insured Members ...... $ 955 
ea ER ee er 798,606 
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519,189,975 
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DIVIDENDS PAID 


(IE insurance policyholders in 

the U. S. set aside a record $148,- 
000,000 of their policy dividends last 
vear to accumulate at interest with 
their companies, bringing to $1,100,- 
000.000 the total of accumulated 
dividends at the start of this year, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. 

“The practice of policyholders 
leaving their policy dividends at in- 


terest with the company as an addi- | 


tional savings and thrift factor has 
expanded steadily in recent years,” 
the Institute commented. “Only five 


: 





years ago, the total of that year's) 


policy dividends left at interest was | 


$81,000,000, or 20% of total divi- 


dends. This vear, if the trend con- | 
tinues, the amount set aside at in- | 


terest will be double the 1943 figure, 
and the percentage of total divi- 
dends used in this way will exceed 
26%. U. S. policyholders at the 
start of this year had total accumu- 
lated dividends, including interest 
additions, of $1,100,000,000.” 

Total dividends paid to policy- 
holders in 1948 are reported by the 
Institute as $568,000,000. This was 
$31,000,000 greater than the year 
before and $164,000,000 more than 
five years before. The increase was 
due primarily to the greater owner- 
ship of life insurance and not to 
increased dividend rates. 

Of the total 1948 dividends, $221,- 
000,000 or 39% was used to pay 
premiums. This aggregate was prac- 
tically unchanged, but the percentage 
was down, comparing with 41% in 
the previous year and 48% in 1943. 

Second largest portion of the ’48 
dividends was that set aside at in- 
terest, accounting for 26%. In the 
previous year this percentage had 
been 25% and in 1943 it was 20%. 

The dividends used to purchase 
paid-up policy additions in 1948 
amounted to $85,000,000 or 15% of 
total dividends and those taken by 
policyholders in cash were $114,- 
000,000 or 20%. 

“Dividends paid to policyholders 
are not dividends in the usual sense,” 
the Institute said, “but are refunds 
of premiums paid for participating 
insurance. The amounts are deter- 
mined by the individual company ex- 
perience in three areas: mortality 
among policyholders, expenses of 
operation and earnings on invested 
tunds,” 
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Since my accident I’ve come to realize just how much my 
Planned Personal Security with Pacific Mutual really means 
in our financial lives. Here I am, disabled, away from my 
practice, extra doctors’ bills to pay-—-yet with these Pacific 
Mutuai disability checks we're able to carry on. What's 
more, this disability income actually is protecting the impor- 
tant, long-range features of our planning: the life insurance; 
the retirement income we're hoping to enjoy together. And 
if some day I’m unlucky enough to have another accident, 
or a serious sickness, this disability benefit will go into action 
all over again. Yes, I like the completeness of my Pacific 
Mutual protection. And I like to do business with my 
Pacific Mutual Man. He knows how to fit his company's 
services to my needs. 





of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 
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Life Insurance 
Accident & Sickness 
Annuities 





Complete Group Service “a es 
and, VERY important, stag SE Sao | 
THE NEW & UNUSUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAVINGS PLAN 
(a complete package of HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
economic security ) General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 











Minimum of 100 lives 


Minimum $300,000 initial insurance 


Liberal Group Life limits 


Retirement Annuities 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








GON NEWS @ @@ and it is good news when a leading 


eastern mutual life insurance company announces an important new contract. 


[T4072] GROUP PERMANENT RETIREMENT INCOME 


Check your Pension and Profit-Sharing prospect lists with this new contract in” mind. 


Additional income available through Group 


Complete plan administered within Group 





Department 
For full details, ATLANTA CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
see our General Agent BALTIMORE DETROIT OKLAHOMA. CITY 
or our Group Fieldman BIRMINGHAM GREENSBORO PHILADELPHIA 
os aot eae BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCKFORD 
pment a BUFFALO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
ome orrice rou 
P CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
Representatives are 
a CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE SPRINGFIELD 
located in these cities: 
NEWARK SYRACUSE 


—Masrachusells Uatuab LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PROSPECT, 
you ever studied the sub- 
ject of Group insurance to 

see how it might increase the ef- 


have 


i R. 


ficiency of your employees and 
thereby reduce your labor costs? 


“Here is something that reaches 
into the home of each of your people 
over a period of years to pay hos- 
pital or surgical bills, or to provide 
a weekly sick benefit, or occasionally 
to pay the widow of one of your em- 
ployees several thousand dollars. 


“How do you normally handle 
untimely deaths or illnesses of your 
employees, particularly when you 
know there is financial hardship? 
You probably have the same prob- 
lem when one of your people wants 
to borrow money to meet financial 
obligations incurred as a result of 
illness or injury. 

“Rather than my merely talking 
about a Group program, would you 
take a minute to see how one would 
actually appear to your employees if 
it were announced on your letter- 


head ?” 


Hand the following letter to your 
prospect to read. Have an addt- 
tional copy for yourself. Encour- 
age him to stop and comment on 
the various items. Keep the con- 
versation informal and encourage 
discussion. Often a prospect no- 
tices so many features in the plan 
that he sells himself. If there 1s 
even slight interest, usuaily it will 
be discernible as the prospect 
studies this letter. Thus you can 
overcome the greatest obstacle in 
selling Group insurance—lack of 
knowledge and understanding. 
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“Although the cost figures in this 
letter are approximately correct, if 
your organization is composed al- 
most almost entirely of men, we 
would be glad to ‘tailor-make’ a plan 
with cost estimates for your com- 
pany. To do this, we normally need 
the dates of birth, sex and salaries 
of all of your employees, with fore- 
men and executives so designated. 


A Sales Tath.. 


“Naturally, there is no need to 
give us the wages of foremen and 
executives. If you would rather give 
us just the occupations of all your 
employees, we would not need the 
wages for anyone. 

“It will require only a few days 
for one of our Home Office Group 
representatives to prepare this mate- 
rial, and he will come out with me 





X Y Z MANUFACTURING CO. 
Home Town, U A. 


To Qur Exmplayees: 


After studying the value of Group insurance to each of us and to our Company, 
we are presenting herewith a plan which we feel confident will meet with your approval. 
All full-time emplayees are now eligible for this plan, regardless of age, and new full- 
time emplayees will be eligible when they have completed two sonths of service. 


Booklets explaining the benefits in greater detail will be distrituted at a 
later date; and, after you enroll, you will receive your avn certifica*e of insurance. 


Representatives of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, which is 
underwriting the plan, will be here during the next few days to answer any questions and 
to obtain additional informatian from each of you in order that the program my become 


effective. 


THE TOTAL PLAN COMPRISES: 


LIFE INSURANCE ~ in accordance with the schedule in this letter will be payable in the 
event of death from ANY CAUSE WHATSOEVER, to the beneficiary you name. 
the emplay of the Company, you may continue life insurance protection, without mec- 
ical examination, at the cost for your then attained age, providing you make applica- 
tion within 31 days for any of the types of life insurance which John Hancock writes, 


except term insurance. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH & DISMEMBERMENT INSURANCE ~- in accordance with the schedule, will be 
payable in the event of your death from any accident, to the beneficiary you rare. 
Half of the benefit is payable in the event of the loss of one hand, foot or eye, 
and the entire amount for the loss of any two members or for the loss of sight result- 

This benefit is in addition to the life insurance. 


ing from any accident. 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INSURANCE - A weekly benefit in accordance with the schecule is pay- 

able to you in the event of time lost from work due to ANY non-occupational accident 
The benefits are payable beginning with the jst day if tire is lost as 
the result of an accident, and commencing on the 8th day if time is lost for sicaness 
and will continue for a maximum pericd of THIRTEEN WEES for any cne disatility. 


or sickness. 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE INSURANCE ~ Hospital benefits are payable to the employee when he, his 
wife, or any of his unmarried children--from fourteen days to nineteen years cic--are 
confined in a legally constituted hospital, upon the recommendation of a legally quali- 

The plan provides for the payment of hospital charges fcr board and 

room up to $6 per day for the employee and his dependents, times the number cf das of 

confinement, but not to exceed 31 for each disability (except maternity) prcevicing the 
disability is the result of ANZ non-occupational sickness or injury. 

you will be reimbursed for all other hospital charges, up to §60. 


fied physician. 


SURGICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE ~- Up to a maximum of $150 is allowed for any surgical opera- 
tion performed on an employee or his dependents resulting from ANY non-cccupaticral 
causes, in accordance with the echedule in your insurance certificate. 
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by ALLISON S. BEEBE 





MLL GNUUE 


Manager of the Buffalo Group Office, John Hancock 


next time to give you a more com- 
plete explanation, since he is a spe- 
cialist in this type of insurance.” 
If the prospect agrees to furnish 
the data just mentioned so that a 
new interview will be forthcom- 
ing soon, much of the following 
would be omitted. 
“The particular program outlined 
is one in which the employee and 


the company share the cost equally. 
Therefore, your part would be the 
same as the weekly deductions given 
in this illustration, although the 
company could pay the entire cost 
or any reasonable share they so de- 
sire. In this example, your cost 
would average about 2 cents per 
hour per employee. The present 
Federal Tax Law allows this as a 





In the case of prégnancy, hospital benefits up to a limit of $60 will be pay- 


able in lieu of all other benefits. 


for a norm] birth and $100 for a caesarean delivery. 
playees and their dependents whose pregnancy commences while they are insured. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 1 


Group Life Insurance...seesss $5,000. 
Accidental Death & 


Dismenterment Insurance.... 5,000. 
Weekly Accident & 

Sickness Benefits..cccsesse 40. 
Maximum Daily Hospital 

Benefit..cscees 6. 


Maximum additional, Allowance 
for Hospital ServiceScecescs 60. 
Maximum Surgical Benefits... 150. 





Maximum Daily Kospital 


Benefitecccceccccccessesese 6. 
Maximum Additional Allarance 

for Hospital Services..ceces 60. 
Maximurc Surgical Benefits.... 150. 
WEEKLY DEDUCTIONS FOR 
ESCH EMPLOYES 
Single Emplayee..cccesesccces 1.10 
Employee with One Depencent.. 1.40 
Employee with Two ar 

Mors DependentS...ccressesse 1.60 


AS an exarple, under this plan if you were to have an appendix removed and 
were in the hospital two weeks anc unable to work for six weeks, the Hospital Plan 
would pay al) room and oceare charges up to a total of $84 and in addition would pay 
for 2.1 hospital Special Services up to a total of $60, so you would be paid up to 
In addition, the surgeon's bill would be paid up to a 
maximia cf $100, mking a total so far of $244. In addition to this, ym would 
also be entitled to five weeks' sick benefits at $20 or $25 per week, according to 
This would mean either $190 cr $125 besides the $244. 


$14 for the hospital dill. 


your pay. 


This very complete Group insurance program is avaijable to you for these 
nominal Geductions because our Company is paying half of the cost, and we hope that 


every one will want to participate. 
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In addition, surgical benefits allow $50 
This applies to all em 


Foremn Exzplayees Employees 

& Dept. Earning $45 Earning 
x less Than $45 

$3,000. $2,000. $2,000. 

3,000. 2,000. 2,000. 

Ww. 25. 20. 

6. 6. 66 

60. 60. 60. 

150. 150. 150. 

6. 6. 6. 

60. 60. 60. 

150. 150. 150. 

075 055 +50 

1.45 285 280 

1.25 1.05 1.00 


Yours very truly, 





deductible business expense, and 
dividends as earned and apportioned 
further reduce the cost. 


“Tt is not by accident that so many 
concerns have Group insurance— 
when so little money will buy so 
much good will, make for better em- 
ployee relations, and provide another 
bond between the employee and his 
work. Even with wage increases, 
the average employee is not likely to 
save any more than formerly and so 
is no better prepared to have daugh- 
ter Joan’s appendix removed than 
he was before. Group insurance 
avoids the problems of passing the 
hat, granting loans or giving charity 
to needy workers, or in putting you, 
Mr. Employer, on the spot as each 
new instance arises. It places your 
people on an impartial basis which 
employees can understand and ap- 
preciate. 


“A feature that receives particu- 
lar praise for the good will it creates 
is one of the methods we offer for 
paying sick benefits or hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical claims. We fur- 
nish drafts which enable you to pay 
the claim immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of a completed claim form from 
the employee. When there is any 
question on the procedure, the mat- 
ter should be referred to our Group 
office, so that you never need to 
make difficult decisions. Your com- 
pany’s name appears on these checks 
and, in many cases, the employee 
will know the executive who signs 
them. This creates additional good 
will for your company and creates 
confidence in the plan.” 


Steer the conversation to benefits 
and advantages as much as possi- 
ble, since the cost wili take care 
of itself tf the plan has sufficient 
ap peal. 


(Continued on the next page) 


A Sales Talk—Continued 


“We have known of instances 
where employees who were in debt, 
due to some accident or illness for 
which they were unprepared, 
changed jobs in order to obtain bet- 
ter pay even though they sacrificed 
seniority rights and accepted in- 
ferior working conditions. It is 
cheaper for the company to help its 
people be prepared for emergencies 
through Group insurance than it 1s 
to lose a trained employee. A good 
program helps to reduce labor turn- 
over and at the same time helps to 
free employees from financial worry. 

“You may judge the reaction of 
working people to such a program 
by our experience which indicates 
that, in a group of employees such as 
yours, 19 out of every 20 will en- 
roll in a plan like the one described 
when it has been properly presented 
and explained.” 

It is not practical for the prospect 

to try to judge the interest of his 

people without a printed ex plana- 
tion such as this letter which they 
can take home. 

“Would you be willing to pay a 
share of the cost of this plan if most 


of your employees agree to con- 
tribute their share ?”’ 

If your prospect doesn’t immedi- 

ately answer in the affirmative, 

don't pause here. 

“We would make up announce- 
ments on your letterheads so that 
your people will realize that it is 
something you as a company are do- 
ing for them. A day or two after 
these are distributed, each employee 
has a chance to have any questions 
or doubts answered by a Group rep- 
resentative. When the details are 
understood and the necessary 75%, 
but more likely 98%, of your pecple 
show a desire to participate, the 
plan can be put in force.” 

Unless your prospect has given a 

previous sign indicating his ap- 

proval to the plan or suggested 





Allison S. Beebe, Buffalo Group Office, 
joined the John Hancock Group De- 
partment as a Home Office representa- 
tive in November, 1941, after three years 
in department store work. He had ma- 
jored in economics at Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, where he graduated in 
1938. Upon his return to civilian life and 
the John Hancock, in November 1945, 
Mr. Beebe was assigned to the Buffalo 
Group office. 











that he must take it to his direc- 

tors, now 1s the time to try clos- 

ing on a minor tissue or to assume 
approval. 

“Will you let me have enough of 
your stationery to prepare the ex- 
planatory letter?” 

Sometimes it 1s effective to discuss 
the best dates to distribute the 
letters, and to arrange the enroll- 
ment in order to have the plan ef. 
fective on the first of the month 
or some other desirable date. One 
very good way is to start getting 
approval for various parts of the 
letter to employees and assume a 
close as soon as he offers suqges- 
tions for his letter. 
Naturally, a signed master appli- 
cation and a binder’ premium 
should be obtained if possible. 
Sometimes a prospect feels that 
these things should be delayed un- 
til the necessary enrollment 1s as- 
sured. When such is the case, b 
satisfied with a supply of letter- 
heads and the approval to proceed 
with the solicitation of the em- 
plovees. It ts likely he will pur- 
chase the plan once it has been an- 
nounced. 


From lohn Hancock Patriot. 
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says MRS. H. M. DAHL, 
Tacoma, Washington 


"Our hard-luck story with a happy ending 
began in 1933 when Harry graduated from 
high school. Those depression years were 
rather bleak for a young man seeking his 
fortune. Jobs such as Harry wanted where 
he could set his own pace through initiative 
were far and few between. 

"After several job-trys he joined the Mer- 
chant Marine. Later when he came home 
he thought he had better get into some work 
that offered a better future. Glenys and 


Susan, our daughters, were 
growing up and we didn't want 
them to feel any insecurity. 

Then we hit upon the idea of 
Harry's doing something in sell- 
ing. Harry had the ability to 
make people like and trust him. 
One day while Harry was look- 
ing for a selling job he met our 
minister who told him about an 
insurance agency that would of- 
fer him a chance to sell. 

Harry saw Frank Jenkins (now our Gen- 
eral Agent) and had a demonstration of the 
Organized Sales Plan. Harry knew he had 
found his ‘pot-of-gold.’ 

That was three years ago. In those three 
years we ve acquired a new home, two new 
cars, and best of all a feeling of happiness 
and confidence that just can't be bought. 
| can certainly say that we have lived hap- 
pily ever after!'' Write for information on 
the Organized Sales Plan today. 


“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


Organized 1880 
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MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


HIS little article is intended to 
be a sort of “fireside chat” with 


agents about medical examiners. 
We have always looked upon the 
medical examiner as “the eyes and 
ears of the Medical Department.” 
It is through his report and impres- 
sions that we are able to visualize 
the risk. Our Professor of Surgery 
used to remark that a surgeon ought 
to have the “heart of a lion, the eye 
of an eagle, and the hand of a 
woman,” which brings to mind the 
oft quoted epigrammatic sentence of 
Dr. Morton Snow of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual who said that the life 
insurance examiner should have 
“the ability of Osler, the tact of 
Chesterfield, the speed of light, the 
strength of Gibraltar, and patience 
of Job.” 


Non-Medical 


About 1926 insurance without ex- 
amination was inaugurated by a 
large majority of American compa- 
nies. Non-medical insurance though 
was not a novelty. Two or three 
hundred years ago fraternal organ- 
izations in England insured appli- 
cants without examjnation. For 
practically one hundred years indus- 
trial insurance has been issued with- 
out examination. British companies 
wrote ordinary life on a non-medical 
basis over fifty years ago and Cana- 
dian companies followed suit before 
United States companies began the 
practice. When non-medical was 
first introduced by our leading com- 
panies, it was very enthusiastically 
received. The amounts at first were 
small. Later they were increased 
and the majority of companies now 
will write $5,000 without examina- 
tion. Companies writing income 
disability included this benefit with 
their non-medical insurance, but we 
believe after a few years, their ex- 
perience caused them to require ex- 
aminations of all applicants asking 
for income disability. 

In the last few years there has 
been a tendency for the pendulum to 


For July, 1949 


by DR. CULLEN PITT 
Medical Director 
Atlantic Life 


swing in the other direction. Some 
companies are reducing the maxi- 
mum amount that they will issue 
without examination inasmuch as 


the mortality results have not been 
entirely favorable. We believe there 
are now only four major companies 
in this country who issue insurance 
medically 


only when examined. 





Dr. Pitt received his medical degree 
from the Medical College of Virginia 
and in 1925 was appointed Asst. Med- 
ical Director at the Atlantic Life, and 
elected Medical Director in 1940. He has 
also been attending physician at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond for the past 30 years. 
For several months now he has been 
writing excellent articles in the house 
organ Atlantic Currents explaining to 
field men company practices with respect 
to underwriting. The accompanying story 
is a rewrite of one of those articles. 


These are the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, the Provident Mutual, Home 
Life and Massachusetts Mutual. It 
is our belief, if the question were 
submitted to the insurance-buying 
population as a whole, that a large 
number of them would really much 
rather have their policies issued 
after a careful physical examination. 
There are probably two reasons back 
of this. In the minds of many people, 
a medical examination is an in- 
separable part of a life insurance 
contract. There is also a certain 
amount of pride and satisfaction in 


the assurance that they qualify for 
standard insurance from the stand- 
point of their medical history and 
physical condition, and, in addition, 
there is a small percentage of ap- 
plicants who welcome the oppor- 
tunity of securing an examination 
free of cost and the possibility of 
finding out whether they might show 
early evidence of a beginning phys- 
ical abnormality which can _ be 
promptly attended to. 


Community Size 


Many large companies distinguish 
very clearly regarding the size of 
the community in which they allow 
non-medical. The Mutual Life of 
New York requires examination in 
any town whose population is in 
excess of 25,000. The Reliance Life 
requires an examination in all com- 
munities with a population of over 
100,000, and the majority of the 
larger companies exercise a similar 
restriction. It has been asserted that 
the chief reason for this requirement 
is that in the larger cities the agent 
might not be well acquainted with 
the prospect and the information 
conveyed by the inspection report is 
likely to be less accurate than in one 
coming from the smaller communi- 
ties. Dr. Harry Dingman in his 
“Risk Appraisal,” a very entertain- 
ing and informative book that is 
probably in the hands of every med- 
ical director and should be in the 
library of every examiner, describes 
very strikingly the situation in the 
small community as follows: “The 
neighbors know all, see all, and tell 
all.” It is possible that another fac- 
tor too is responsible for the rule. 
We have not looked into the matter 
or compared notes with other med- 
ical directors, but we do believe 
that at present, due to the tendency 
of recent graduates to locate in large 
cities, doctors in the smaller com- 
munities are extremely busy, their 
offices are crowded, their outside 
work is heavy, and they are not only 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Examiners—Continued 


not enthusiastic about life insurance 
examinations, but thoroughly indif- 
ferent. 


Practical Examination Problems 


One reason for the adoption of 
the non-medical plan was the in- 
ability to get satisfactory examiners 
plus the difhculty of getting them to 
go out of their office to make ex- 
aminations. And while the ideal way 
to sell life insurance would be to get 
the application signed and ask the 
examiner to call the applicant and 
make an appointment suitable to 
their mutual convenience, we know 
that in a large percentage of cases 
this cannot be accomplished. The 
inadequate training of the doctors of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago as 
compared with present-day medical 
education was another factor which 
drove companies to non-medical in- 
surance. This situation has mate- 
rially changed. Examiners who are 
being appointed nowadays are well 
trained. They are extremely careful 
in their work, and those who do ac- 
cept appointments seem to take more 
interest in the work and give it much 
better attention. 

Contrary to the general impres- 
sion among field underwriters, care- 
fully examined medical cases get 
much more favorable consideration 
at the home office than those that are 
done in a hasty, slipshod, and incom- 
petent way. There is really no rea- 
son why a doctor should belittle life 
insurance examining and be un- 
willing to accept the appointment. 
It, of course, does not take up too 
much of his time. It keeps him 
familiar with normal criteria for 
blood pressure, build, etc., and con- 
stitutes a very valuable means of 
developing his diagnostic acumen in 


a 


_ JEFFERSON NATIONAL 
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picking up early evidences of organic 
disease which endanger health and 
will eventually shorten life. His 
duties are manifold. First, he is ex- 
pected to make a satisfactory and 
thorough physical examination un- 
der proper surroundings. He should 
also get from the applicant a com- 
plete and accurate personal medical 
history and family history. Actually 
it is in the developing of this per- 
sonal medical history that an ex- 
aminer can demonstrate his real 
worth to a life insurance company. 
Finally (and this is what a great 
many examiners do not do) he 
should by all means cultivate the 
good will of the applicant and con- 
vince him of the value of life insur- 
ance. There are two things that it 
seems to us that the examiner should 
avoid. First, he must not edit the 
information given him by the ap- 
plicant. His task is to put down the 
complete facts and let the Medical 
Department do the editing and 
evaluate them. Second, an examiner 
should make no attempt to classify 
the risk. That again is a job for 
the Medical Department. We no 
longer ask the examiner his opinion 
of the applicant as a life insurance 
risk. 


New Examiners 


One of the most important prob- 
lems that confronts you agents is 
that of suggesting good examiners 
and cultivating them if appointed. 
You should try to convince them 
that the work is dignified; that it is 
not too exacting ; that the remunera- 
tion is ample and sure, and you 
should make every effort by fur- 
nishing your cooperation to secure 
theirs. When you solicit new busi- 
ness, try to arrange right then for 
the examination. We believe that 
the best plan would be to call the 
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doctor at once and get him in touch 
with the applicant and arrange for 
examination at their earliest mutual 
convenience. You will, of course. en. 
counter a great many examiners who 
will not leave their offices for ai ex. 
amination. Obviously their value 
is quite limited. The leading ex- 
aminer in any community should be 
a man who, while he may expect to 
have most of the work brought to 
his office, will be willing in return 
therefor to go to the home or the 
business office of an applicant and 
examine him there when no other 
arrangement is possible. The home 
is preferable to the business office. 
and we try to discourage examina- 
tions being made at places of busi- 
ness because of the noise, confusion. 
and inevitable interruptions. 


We would like to offer another 
suggestion. When a new examiner 
is appointed in your territory, go to 
his office and have a chat with him 
about his responsibility and the im- 
portance of the examinations that 
he makes. The actual making of the 
examination is, of course, his job, 
but you could make him a much 
more efficient examiner if you will 
take a little time to explain to him 
the importance of complete and ac- 
curate medical histories and tell him 
how important they are at the home 
office in estimating the applicant's 
insurability. It takes quite a few 
years to develop a really competent 
examiner. Some of them are nat- 
ural underwriters and have a very 
clear conception of what is expected 
of them. We have in mind one ex- 
aminer on our list whose work is so 
satisfactory and who has such a 
clear conception of the insurable 
value of a life that his cases are 
practically underwritten when ex- 
aminations reach the home office. 
However, we would like to reiterate 
that present-day examiners, namely 
those who have graduated from med- 
ical schools in the last ten years, 
are men of fine training and most of 
them are well qualified, and we be- 
lieve that the general mortality of 
life insurance companies is going to 
materially improve as a consequence. 

We would like to close this arti- 
cle with “A Few Don'ts.” First, 
don't use examiners who are not 
regular appointees for your company 
if it is at all possible to avoid it. 
There is not a week that passes that 
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OME day, Bill, you will stand at 
Sin crossroads. One sign will 
read “Straight Ahead—Personal 
Production Boulevard.” If you turn 
slightly to the right, the other sign 
will read “Organization Avenue.” 

You will have been traveling for 
the last two or three, or maybe five 
years down Production Boulevard. 
You will have hit some wash-outs 
and some detours, but by the time 
you reach this crossroad, the road 
will have become fairly smooth. Bill, 
you have been through BASIC TRAIN- 
ING by the time you reach this spot. 
You will have been through quite 
a bit of simple. programming, have 
brought your. personal production 
up to $250,000 or maybe $350,000 a 
year. You will have gotten to the 
place where you have a pretty fair 
knowledge of partnership and cor- 
poration insurance plans, and, of 
course, being ambitious, you will 
have learned quite a bit about taxes 
and estate planning. You will prob- 
ably be getting curious as to the 
meaning of “‘per stirpes and not per 
capita.” About then you will have 
arrived at this well-marked cross- 
roads in your life. 


Intriguing Ad 


You will read an intriguing ad- 
vertisement in insurance 
journal. It will read something like 
this—‘You, too, can make $10,000 
to $25,000 a year, and you will be 
given a block of territory with an 
opportunity to grow with this out- 
Standing, progressive company, as a 
General Agent or an Agency Man- 
ager—or maybe a Supervisor.” 

lf you are like most of us, you 
will stop and read the item again, 
particularly if you have just finished 
up a tough detour on Production 
Avenue. This Organization Avenue 
begins to look like a possibility of 
a good road to you. So you go home 
and talk it over with the little wife. 
You tell her about it, and she reads 
the advertisement. Of course, she 
loves you and believes in you and 
this looks like maybe a promotion, 


some 
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and you talk it over and get a little 
excited about it, and you both say, 
“Well, let’s look into it.” And that’s 
exactly what you do. 

The first thing you know, in a sur- 
prisingly short time, you receive a 
telephone call at your office or home, 
and you are asked to have lunch 
with Mr. X, vice president or as- 
sistant vice president of this par- 


In this article GEORGE MALTBY, out 
of a lifetime rich in experience as both 
a general agent and a field underwriter, 
offers advice of incalculable benefit on 
a subject of grave importance. For make 
no mistake—a life underwriter's whole 
business career well may hinge upon 
the wisdom of the decision he may 
sooner or later make as to whether he 
should continue in personal production 
or enter organization work. 


ticular company. You meet this very 
fine gentleman and you have lunch, 
and he’s a grand guy. He’s im- 
pressed with your record. He gives 
you the preliminary outline of the 
deal, and he will probably want to 
pay your expenses and have you 
visit some distant city where his 
home office is located, for further 
consideration. Usually he is work- 
ing on a tight schedule and he will 
catch a midnight plane, so he in- 
sists on meeting the little wife and a 
date is arranged for that evening, 
and you have a nice visit and finally 
wind up by driving him to the air- 
port and bidding him bon voyage 
and you and the wife can’t remember 
when you have had a more enjoy- 
able day. 

Now, Bill, you have a nice trip 
ahead of you to this home office, and 
you enjoy the visit immensely. You 
make some mental comparisons and 
now you are back home, trying to 
make a decision as to whether you 
want to travel through life on Per- 
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by GEORGE L. MALTBY 
Kansas City Agency 
Equitable of lowa 


sonal Production Boulevard, or 
whether you want to take a turn 
onto Organization Avenue. 


How Will You Make This Decision? 


Well, that’s a tough one, but, Bill, 
in my opinion, in at least 90 per cent 
of the situations of this kind, you 
are better off laying it right on the 
line with your own general agent, 
who has had experience and who 
will tell you honestly some of the 
pitfalls and some of the good sides 
of traveling on Organization Ave- 
nue. He-will also tell you about the 
opportunities you will have along 
Organization Avenue with your own 
company, and, of course, normally 
speaking, that could be a much better 
deal than to change horses and take 
whatever losses are involved because 
of making a transfer. 

Now, let me say that, from some 
thirty years of experience in this 
business, and having traveled both 
Organization Avenue and Personal 
Production Boulevard, there is no 
question in my mind but that the 
good general agent makes more than 
the average good agent. It is also 
my opinion that the average “‘mine 
run” general agent does not make as 
much as the established good agent. 
When you size up the profits from 
$300,000 of personal business, it re- 
quires at least $1,000,000 of produc- 
tion from a general agency to equal 
the profits from $300,000 of personal 
production. Don’t forget that mr, 
G. A. is the boy who picks up the 
check most of the time at the lunch- 
eons and at the bar. Don’t forget 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Production—Continued 


that he must step aside on any per- 
sonal production business where 
there is any chance of one of his 
own organization having the con- 
tact with the prospect—or that it is 
he who backs the deal and takes the 
rap if he doesn’t happen to make 
good, 

Bill, think this whole picture over 
very seriously before you change 
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companies or the road on which you 
are traveling. Years ago, Mrs. 
Maltby and I decided to travel 
through life together on Personal 
Production Boulevard, and this de- 
cision was reached October 1, 1928. 
We are both happy, even though the 
road was pretty rough in spots. Like 
old wine, the road has smoothed out 
with age and, in our minds, we 
know, we have taken the right road 
—Personal Production Boulevard. 


LIFE ADVERTISERS 


Tibbott Secretary 


AVID W. TIBBOTT, director 

of advertising for the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany since 1939, has been appointed 
secretary of the Life Advertisers 
Association, it was announced in 
May by Alan M. Kennedy, North- 
western National Life, president of 
the association. 

Mr. Tibbott will complete the 
term of the late R. William Archer, 
Southwestern Life, who died earlier 
this year. 

A graduate of Princeton (17) 
and a Navy veteran of the first 
World War, Mr. Tibbott has been 
active in the advertising field for 
more than thirty years. He was co- 
chairman of the LAA public rela- 
tions forum held in New York City 
last year. 


Irate Ball Player—t wasn't out! 
Sarcastic Umpir h, you weren't? Well, you 
just have a look at the newspaper tomorrow. 





WANTED—ACTUARY 


One who is qualified to take charge 
of all actuarial responsibilities in Com- 
pany having over six hundred millions 
of regular, monthly and weekly pre- 
mium life insurance in force. Home 
Office located in one of the eastern 
states. Salary will be commensurate 
with qualifications and ability. In 
replying, please give complete details 
as to age, educational background, 
degrees, past and present employ- 
ment, salary expected, etc. Please 
submit photograph. Our acting Ac- 
tuary and assistants have been told 
about this advertisement. Reply to: 
Box No. L-34, Best's Insurance News, 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














SECTION 213 


Pillion Amendment Vetoed 


HE amendment introduced by 

Assemblyman Pillion to amend 
Section 213 of the New York in- 
surance law has been vetoed by 
Governor Dewey. This amendment 
would have allowed life insurance 
companies to make advances to 
branch offices, agencies, etc. which 
advances would be considered as 
expenses and accounted for by 
vouchers only. Under the present 
set-up the general agent or manager 
has to show proof of how all money 
is spent and unless such proof is 
forthcoming advances are considered 
as compensation. The amendment 
sponsored by Assemblyman Pillion 
would not have increased the over- 
all expense of life insurance to policy- 
holders. 

When the amendment was pre- 
sented to the Governor, he had the 
choice of backing up his Republican 
legislators or going along with his 
Insurance Department. In short, the 
Republican legislators, which passed 
the amendment, were for this meas- 
ure, which would have given some 
relief, particularly to the smaller 
companies, operating under the Gen- 
eral Agency System, while the In- 
surance Department for some un- 
known reason opposed the measure. 
We say “unknown reason” because, 
as indicated above, passage of the 
amendment would not have increased 
the cost of life insurance to policy- 
holders in this state. It is our under- 
standing the primary function of the 
Insurance Department is to protect 
the welfare and interests of policy- 
holders and we fail to see how the 
passage of this amendment would 
in any way have adversely affected 
such interests. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Sept. 12-16, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

International Claim Association, Sept. 
18-21, Hotel Sagamore, Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, N. Y 

American Life Convention, October 4-7, 
as usual at the Edgewater Beach in Chicago. 

L.A.A. Annual Meeting, October 27-29, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 9-!1, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P. O., Canada. 

Society of Actuaries (First Meeting), Nov. 
14-16, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
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prospect there will be several 
thoughts. going through his 
mind. Our Educational & Training 
Course listed them pretty carefully, 
remember? “This fellow wants to 
sell me Life Insurance and I don't 
want to buy any He’s a 
stranger, and I don’t want to buy 
any... He’s a stranger, and I don't 
like dealing with strangers . 
The knowledge that this “wall,” 
as you might call it, exists between 
the salesman and his prospect has 
intrigued me considerably. For a 
period of three weeks I conducted 
a poll amongst people with whom | 
came into contact. The reason for 
this was two-fold: to get first hand 
information as to why the prospect 
feels this way and, using this infor- 
mation, to formulate a_ procedure 
calculated to break his resistance. 
This is the question | asked: “Mr. 
Jones, | am scheduled to talk to the 
agents in our office on sales resis- 
tance. Would you be kind enough 
to tell me what reaction you feel 
toward a man who calls on you to 


ri N OUR first contact with the 


sell you Life Insurance’?”’ 

The first answer was given by an 
assistant cashier in one of the large 
Los Angeles banks. ‘Most men 
don’t have enough Life Insurance 
and are on guard because they fear 
they will be sold. They are afraid 
to face the problem. Buying Life 
Insurance, they think, is something 
that can be postponed—new shoes 
or a new car should first. 
Then, too, there is the fear of being 
high-pressured.” 


come 


No High Pressure! 


The next man approached was a 
real estate office manager. “I dis- 
like high pressure. I honestly feel 
| cannot afford more insurance. 
Anyway, I’m uninsurable. 1 believe 
every agent should know his product 
thoroughly. I very sincerely be- 
lieve in Life Insurance.” 
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THE WALL BET 


by GORDON D. YOUNG 
Manufacturer's Life 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A supervisor of an electric com- 
pany said: “I believe in Lite Insur- 
ance, but don’t like high-pressure 
methods.” 

“| believe the ‘wall’, as you call 
it, Gordon, is in your mind,” said a 
broker. ““You know, a man doesn't 
go looking for Life Insurance. | 
like your service approach—the 
auditing of my policies to see what 
they would do now. In our business 
we have to give service, to keep cus- 
tomers informed of market changes 
and general conditions pertaining to 
our business. In fact, I believe if a 
man doesn't give service he doesn't 
deserve the business.” 


Is there a barrier between the prospect 
and the Life Underwriter? Does the 
prospect throw up his guard when you 
approach him? Mr. Young wasn't quite 
sure of the answers to these two questions 
—so he went to the only people who 
could give him the answers: the people 
who buy Life Insurance. He conducted a 
private opinion survey. Some prospects 
answered as you would expect them to. 
Others gave quite surprising views. 
Here's the story. It's well worth reading! 


[ got my next answer from a 
stranger | met while waiting for a 
prospect: “I don't believe a man 
should be approached in_ business 
hours. Everyone is too busy these 
days. A salesman should have some- 
thing definite to sell when he calls. 
He should be diplomatic and have 
regard for the prospect’s feelings.” 

A banker said: “I feel no resis- 
tance to an agent. Naturally, I don't 
like high pressure. I know I can't 
afford more insurance and tell him 
so—the issue is closed.” 

Here is a real estate dealer: “| 
honestly cannot obligate myself now. 
| don't feel any resistance toward 
any salesman. So often I can learn 
by listening to others.” 

Said a doctor: “Mr. Young, I am 
not a very good subject for your ex- 





several agents 
However, one 


because 


periment 
bring me _ business. 
thing I have noticed in particular. 
Some agents dress like professional 
men, and others are not too par- 


ticular. I believe a man should look 


the part, don’t you?” 


Blotters Do The Trick 


“TI do feel the ‘wall’ between me 
and a stranger,” said another broker. 
‘Your calendars and blotters helped 
very much to break it down.” 

As a matter of fact, this man and 
his partner were so enthusiastic 
about my personalized blotters that I 
told them how and where I got them 
with the result that they now send 
out 150 of their own every month to 
their customers. 

The question was next asked of 
a telephone company employee, an- 
other friend of mine. He said: “You 
know, Gordon, I receive letters quite 
often through the mail from total 
strangers, telling of one plan or an- 
other. They invariably go into the 
waste basket. If the letter contained 
something about insurance that [| 
wanted to know I would contact my 
insurance man. Before I listened 
very attentively to any stranger he 
would have to have some reference 
or would have to be someone I had 
heard about. I dislike high pressure 
terms such as ‘you owe it to your- 
self. Most people believe Life In- 
surance can be put off.” 


Trained to be Nuisances? 


An assistant bank cashier's re- 
sponse: “Mr. Young, why are Life 
Insurance men so insistent? Some 
time ago I was sent a letter by an 
insurance man who followed up with 
a phone call. I told him I was not 
interested, that my insurance was all 
in good shape. He wouldn’t take 
my word for it and came back two 
or three times with other arguments 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Wall Between—-Continued 


in favor of me granting him an in- 
terview. What do you fellows do, 
train your men to be nuisances?” 
And finally, here’s what a banker 
said: “Mr. Young, I think my an- 
swer to you will be different to the 
one you will expect. I feel nothing 
but love for the Life Insurance busi- 
ness. When I was first married 
years ago an agent really loaded me 
up with Life Insurance. Sometimes 
it seemed I couldn’t keep up the pre- 


miums. However, I did, and since 
that time my Life Insurance has 
carried me through three financial 
crises. I don’t know what I would 
have done without it. I am now un- 
insurable and that is another reason 
why I am glad the agent sold me 
when he did. He and I are very 
good friends and correspond regu- 
larly. Next to my family, my most 
precious possession is my Life In- 
surance.” 

This poll has helped me to the 
extent that it has proved to me that 








JOHN T. BERNERT 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ROBERT R. BURTNER 
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We Salute. 


To these nineteen members of our field organi- 
zation who have been awarded the distinction of 
receiving the 1949 National Quality Award, we 


extend our sincere congratulations. 


ANTHONY WESTRATE 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Grand Island, Nebr. 
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Jackson, Michigan 
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the ‘wall’ is, after all, not 


cl Ways 


present and when it is can b: dis- 
pelled by: 

1. Being able to use a fi-end's 
name, 

2. By having something inivrest- 


ing to say, 

3. By having a genuine desire to 
serve the prospect. 
Practically everyone dislikes high 

pressure. It seems to be Enemy 
Number One to professional s« lling. 
The man who uses a programming 
procedure doesn't need to resort to 
pressure. Very often when a man 
sees a problem exposed in black and 
white and admits the need but still 
doesn’t buy he has other reasons for 
not buying. Then it is up to me to 
dig and find out, if possible, what 
is holding him back. 

Not long ago I contacted a young 
man who had a wife and two chil- 
dren. When he answered the door 
I introduced myself as a friend of a 
friend of his. He asked me 1n, say- 
ing: “I don’t want any more Life 
Insurance. I’ve got too much now.” 
At this point his wife came in and 
I could feel the antagonism on her 
part. However, I ignored this by 
saying: “I’ve come here to give you 
this story of your Social Security 
and if you'll permit me, I'll go 
through it with you.” As I went 
through the interview, the wile 
would interpose a derogatory re- 
mark occasionally. I could see her 
wince every time I mentioned death 
so I concentrated on bringing her 
into the talk in the hope of smoothing 
things out. I didn't seem to be get- 
ting anywhere with her so I went 
back to the intervew. Up to this 
time I could feel that there was 
something preventing our getting on 
common ground so I stopped talk- 
ing. Right out of a clear sky the 
husband said: “What would happen 
if I couldn’t pay the premiums... 
You know my dad lost his insur- 
ance years ago even though he had 
paid in to the Company for a long 
time.” 

“Now,” I thought, “we are getting 
somewhere!” I explained how paid 
up insurance would step in under 
such a contingency and the rest was 
easy. He bought a small Ordinary 
Life policy, with Double Family In 
come Benefit for 20 years—all he 
could afford. He bought in spite oi 
his wife. After I made out the app 
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and got the cash, I said to his wife: 
“Your husband has done a wonder- 
ful thing for you and the children to- 
niglit and I hope you do not feel 
that I am the Big Bad Wolf but will 
realize I could be a very good friend 
in need.” She smiled a little and 
ever since when I have called she has 
been very friendly. 

Recently I read an article in which 
the author pointed out that two 
words “I Like” have dominated 
men’s lives throughout the ages. “I 
Like” is very often more powerful 
than reason or compulsion, so our 
job could be made a lot easier if we 
would hunt for the “I Like” in the 
other fellow’s mind, then play on 
that for all it’s worth. For instance, 
suppose we approached a man with 
a complete chart built to his speci- 
fication. Let’s assume he wouldn't 
go for it but we found he was inter- 
ested in his children’s education. 
Wouldn't it be better, rather than 
try to force the chart idea, to start 
talking about his ambitions for those 
children? Wouldn’t it be wise to 
conform to his “I Like” with the 
idea of completing a program later? 

I have found it very helpful to me 


in an approach to talk “up the, pros- 
pect’s alley.” Calling on a doctor, 
I say: “Doctor Lee, I am Gordon 
Young, Life Underwriter with the 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Com-: 
pany. I have not called with the 
idea of trying to sell you Life Insur- 
ance today, doctor, but to show you 
how many doctors these days are 
solving their financial problems 
through the Planned Estates idea. I 
am sure you wouldn’t have much 
respect for a doctor who diagnosed 
a patient’s condition after only a 
casual examination. You, no doubt, 
would go through a series of tests 
on the patient. Only after all the 
facts were known would you give 
your verdict. In just the same way, 
we Life Underwriters need all the 
facts before we can be of real service. 
Now here we have a chart .. .” 
Talking to an auditor, I say: “You 
are in the best position to know that 
no business can run long on a hit- 
or-miss basis. Every item of ex- 
pense, overhead, taxation, wages and 
cost, must be balanced against in- 
come at all times. Isn’t that so? 
Don't you agree that a man’s per- 
sonal and family finances should at 


least be in as good condition? My 
Company has a plan... .” 


To an engineer in a large chemical 
plant: “. .. As I told you over the 
telephone, I wish to show you how» 
your Social Security and your pres- 
ent Life Insurance could be inte- 
grated in a blue print of protection 
for your family now, and how it 
would form the basis to provide you 
with a monthly income when your 
working days are over. Being used 
to blue prints you will find this 
Gt és. 


Before closing I’d like to tell you 
something which made me feel pretty 
good. Last week I contacted a young 
fellow who, in the course of the in- 
terview, said “Mr. Young, I’m al- 
ways interested in hearing a Life In- 
surance man talk. I’m taking a 
course in salesmanship at Los 
Angeles City College. They told us 
there that the modern Life Insur- 
ance man is the highest paid and 
the most skillful salesman in busi- 
ness today.” Gentlemen, isn’t that 
a fine reputation to have and to live 
up to? 
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of commissions entailed. 


5. Absolute honesty .. . 


concentrate on the problem. 


shut up. 





moment .. 


1. An approach backed up by a referred lead. 


2. A thorough knowledge of your subject, carefully 
prepared and couched in simple language. 


3. A recommended plan based on needs, regardless 


4. An application of the Golden Rule. “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” 


6. Give warmth to your prospect .. . Show him 
your first interest is in him and his problem. 


7. A relaxed attitude helps the client to be re- 
laxed also and gives you both the ability to 


8. State your case, answer his questions, then 


9. Be alert for the Implied Consent psychological 
. then start writing. 


SCALING THE WALL 


Gordon Young, Los Angeles’ 1948 leader, follows these fundamental principles to get his commendable results 
in Life Insurance selling. He has also worked out a program of Do's and Don'ts based on the things he 
learned in his opinion survey amongst the people who buy Life Insurance. You'll find them helpful! 


Fundamental Principles 


ance need. 


it gives punch and zing 
to your statement. It entails a willingness to 
lose a sale rather than misrepresent. 


ever. 


titude. 


Do be alert to situations calling for a Life Insur- 


Do try to learn more of the business all of the time. 
Do soft-pedal the prospect’s complaint regarding 
treatment received from a competitive agent 

. right the wrong, if possible. 

Where the husband and the wife talk over money 
problems together . . 
with both of them... 
with the bait. 


Don’t lose my temper. . 
Don’t judge a prospect by his appearance or at- 


Don’t argue... 
lose the sale. 

Don’t worry over a lost sale; review the case and 
vow not to make the same mistake again... 
there’s always another day. . 

Don’t waste time disparaging the other agent’s 
plan but sell my own on its merits. 


Do's 


. always hold interview 
never let her run away 


Don'ts 


. it closes the door for- 


you may win the argument, but 


. we hope! 
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TASTY SUMMER FOODS for GOOD HEALTH 


Summer meals can be both tempting and tasty, 
while fulfilling basic nutritional needs. Too often, 
however, meals are planned solely to suit family 
likes and dislikes without reference to the health 
requirements of the individuals in the family group. 


Summer or winter we require a well-balanced 
diet—one which includes an adequate supply of 
proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins and minerals. 
These essentials for sound nutrition may be found 
in three groups of foods. Energy foods, such as 
cereals and bread, butter and fats, and sweets, 
provide fuel for daily activities. Building foods, in- 
cluding meat, fish, eggs and milk, help to take care 








Digestive upsets are more 
likely to occur in summer than 
at other times of the year. A 
light diet of essential foods, 
including fruits, will be less 
apt to overburden the diges- 
tive system than a heavy one. 








Raw vegetables, served in 
salads, are often more nutri- 
tious than cooked, for the vi- 
tamin content of cabbage, 
carrots and other vegetables is 
higher when raw. Substituted 
occasionally for cooked vege- 
tables, they may also make 
meals more appetizing. 


COPYRIGHT 1949-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eating wisely can help avoid over- 


weight, or other conditions, which may 
be detrimental to good health. Authori- 
ties say that eating the right foods in 
the right amounts usually brings a bet- 


ter level of health at all ages, and may 


contribute to a longer life. 


More facts about healthful eating 
may be found in Metropolitan’s book- 
let, ““Three Meals a Day.” Write today 
for a free copy. 


(A MUTUAL 


1 Mapison Avenvsr, New York 10, N. Y. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


of growth and repair of body tissues. Protective 
foods, like fruits, vegetables, whole grain or en- 
riched flour, eggs, and liver, are especially rich in 
vitamins and minerals and help to safeguard our 


health. 


Within each group there is a wide choice of 
foods which permits the selection of menus suited 
to the season of the year. Cheese and egg dishes, 
for example, may be particularly inviting on hot 
days, while heavy, fatty meats seem more appro- 
priate during the winter. In addition, fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, which are more available in sum- 
mer, may often be substituted for winter staples. 





One good hot meal a day in 
the summer is recommended 
by nutrition experts. During 
the war, U.S. Army tests in 
the tropics showed that it was 
easier for overheated men to 
digest hot food than cold. 





in summer, because of great- 
er perspiration, the body may 
lose more than 1% quarts of 
water a day. This liquid must 
be replaced, for it helps to 
assimilate food and regulate 
body temperature. So, one 
should drink plenty of liquids 
in warm weather. 


This advertisement is one of a con- 
tinuing series sponsored by Metropoli- 
tan in the interest of our national health 


and welfare. It is appearing in two 


colors in magazines with a total circu- 
lation in excess of 34,000,000 including 


Collier’s, Time, Newsweek, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 


COMPANY) 


Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 


McCall’s, American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, National 





Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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HIS particular talk was de- 

signed with two main purposes 

in mind; first, to make the job 
of selling life insurance easier; sec- 
ond, to get more pleasure and enjoy- 
ment in our vocation of selling life 
insurance. 

Today there are many outside in- 
fluences affecting the financial af- 
fairs of individuals, and when these 
outside influences are recognized by 
the insurance salesman he can use 
them in helping to solve various 
problems of different individuals 
through the medium of life insurance. 
These outside influences will be dis- 
cussed in more detail as we go along. 

| have always been of the opinion 
that there 1s always a “money wind” 
blowing as far as life insurance sell 
ing is concerned. We do not have 
to be too concerned about the current 
economy of our country because re- 
gardless of times and conditions we 
can always find popular reasons for 
selling insurance. We are constantly 
trying to direct the activities of our 
salesmen so that they will recognize 
the current “money wind” in our 
business and thus adjust their selling 
to take advantage of the times. In 
other words, we want to move with 
the economic current rather than to 
try to swim upstream. When our 
activities are so adjusted, our job 
becomes much more enjoyable. 


Silent Partners 


Today a life insurance salesman 
has many silent partners working 
with him and for him, ready to as- 
sist him in the distribution of life 
insurance.. The salesman who does 
not recognize these partners and who 
does not harness their power in his 
behalf is like a man carrying a heavy 
load on his back with a truck at his 
sije—a truck he cannot use because 
he does not know how to drive. 
This I know: your selling job can 
be made much easier if you can use 
these partners which we will call 
“our sales allies.” 
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by EARL M. SCHWEMM, C L. U. 


Mr. Schwemm who is Manager of the 
Chicago office of the Great West Life has 
done an outstanding job in selling. His 
agency has been the company's top pro- 
ducer for the past 12 consecutive years. 
Average production for the past 5 years 
has been in excess of $20,000,000 per year 
while the monthly sales have passed the 
$1,000,000 mark 58 consecutive times. 





While there are many influences 
working in our behalf that are avail- 
able without cost, there are others 
which have a price—not a dollar 
price, but a price of increased knowl- 
edge, or the price of accepting in- 





creased responsibilities. As is nat- 
ural, the greatest rewards result 





where a price has been paid. The 
point I desire to make is that many 
of our sales allies are not available 
for those who will not prepare them- 
selves to use them. With this in- 
troduction, I would like to consider 
with you, in part at least, some of 
our sales allies of today. 

First of all | want to mention a 
preachment I have been constantly 
making for the past several years. 
It is repetition to some of you, but 
exceedingly fundamental in today’s 
market : 

It is my firm conviction that 
knowledge of life insurance alone is 
not the essential for the real pay off, 


for life insurance salesmen in today’s 
market. The pay off, rather, is our 
awareness and knowledge of outside 
influences. 


There is no clear line between 
business matters and other matters. 
Life insurance is not a thing apart 
—in the matter of human finances. 
Consequently, life insurance sales- 
men have to know a lot of things 
other than just life insurance. 


Outside Influences 


More and more, outside influences 
are going to be more responsible 
for life insurance sales. These out- 
side influences are such that we have 
no control over them, such as tax 
laws, tax regulations, social and 
economic trends and the meaning 
of high taxes and low interest. 

Thus, the important thing is— 
not so much a salesman’s capacity 
for knowledge about life insurance 
that is going to pay off but, rather, 
a capacity to interpret and anticipate 
outside influences, and then use these 
outside influences as the basis for 
insurance sales. 

This means that currently, and in 
the future, a bigger investment must 
be made in the study of conditions 
outside of our business by the sales- 
man. Consequently each salesman 
must become a more effective pro- 
ducer on the average in order to 
make good on this required increased 
investment. In our office, during 
training, we deal with life insurance, 
while in sales meetings, in the main, 
we deal with outside influences. 

The good insurance man of the 
future is going to be more of a coun- 
selor than a salesman. 

One cannot be in a position to 
counsel unless he is familiar with the 
economic conditions affecting peo- 
ple’s lives such as the outside in- 
fluences we have discussed. The 
easy part and enjoyable part of our 
job is when we reach a point in 
our business where people seek our 
counsel. That is, when you have 


(Continued on the next page) 





Sales Allies—Continued 


clients who take pride in referring 
you to their friends, associates, and 
contacts because vou have become 
an important factor in helping them 
solve their economic problems. This 
results when you have done a good 
job through the sale of proper life 
insurance in solving people's eco- 
nomic problems through the role 
of counsellor rather than just as a 
salesman. In this respect we should 
aim to show people how life insur- 
ance is the true solution of their 
financial problems. And since, in 





the main, their problems have been 
created by these outside influences, 
it is thus our job to become aware 
of them and know how to interpret 
their meaning. 


High Taxes and Low Interest 


Today just a word on this even 
though I'd like to make a whole talk 
on this subject. 

In the main, I feel that your best 
selling today is “high taxes and low 
interest.” 

Today the magic words are “de- 
ferred income” for those who have 








CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 





UNITED SERVICE 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — SICKNESS — HOSPITAL 
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furnished more than one million 


Insureds from Coast to Coast 


Licensed in thirty states and the 


District of Columbia 
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Still Breaking Records 


During 1948, our Gulf Life fieldmen surpassed their 1947 
record of increase, continuing their habit of ever-greater 
accomplishments. They began 1949, with $441,798,285.00 


Insurance in Force, and $51,409,117 in Policyowners' Assets. 
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Jacksonville, Florida 
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income greater than current j.ceds 
Life insurance contracts for men and 
women of means will be purchased 
in increasing amounts as an invest- 
ment. We will see a lot of insyr- 
ance purchased out of capital. Also 
there will be a lot of principal taken 
off top brackets of an estate to buy 
single premium contracts for chil- 
dren. 

The insuring public will become 
more aware of the annuity function 
of life insurance since high taxes and 
low interest require staggering 
amounts of capital to produce com- 
fortable incomes. Thus the great 
market for insurance with income 
and annual premium deferred an- 
nuities. 


Present Day Dollar Economy 


For decades there has occurred an 
ever-widening gap between the pay 
for men at work and the pay for 
dollars at work. 

Man's hire has followed an as- 
cending line, while dollar’s hire has 
followed a descending line. This is 
an economic situation, another out- 
side influence, but when the proper 
interpretation is made, it makes 
wonderful ammunition for life in- 
surance sales. 

To make retirement possible for 
most people, their dollars must be 
“‘annuitized’"—and we are the only 
people who can do this. 

For the dependents of the earner, 
more dollars must be made available 
because of the present increased price 
level. Only life insurance can create 
an estate today that didn't exist 
yesterday. We sell this product, and 
it can’t be bought from any other 
institution. 

This present dollar economy re- 
quires more life insurance for family 
protection, more income contracts or 
annuities for retirement, and/or the 
use of corporate pension plans to 
make possible sufficient compensa- 
tion for old age. 

The Problem: Higher wages, 
high taxes, high prices on one side, 
and low interest on the other side. 
We must revise our thinking as to 
the income producing power of in- 
vested capital—and, more importautt, 
preach the present economic situa- 
tion to our prospects and clients. 

The Solution: Life insurance of all 
forms, annuities, and pension plans. 


Best’s Life News 
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We know that the purchasing 
power of the dollar goes up and 
down. We know that in the future 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
will be greater than it is now. Within 
a few years it might go up to 85c 
or $1.00, and maybe 7 or 8 years 
hence it will be worth $1.50 com- 
pared to the present day value. To- 
day life insurance is a wonderful 
depository for cheap dollars. Today 
it is a good proposition for a man 
to invest in life insurance because 
in addition to the protection given, 
it becomes an attractive proposition 
since we know the money will be 
available when needed and it will 
have greater purchasing power in 
the future. Don't fail to remind your 
prospects and clients that an in- 
surance contract 1s a good depository 
for cheap dollars. You can go to 
big buyers with this idea. 

So | want you to use the idea 
that life imsurance will the 
problem of rising prices and the 
problems of retirement. You know 
that; yet too many life insurance 
men and women know a lot about 
life insurance but fail to give the 
prospect enough motivating ideas. 
Think of all the things you know 
that make life insurance a wonder- 
ful product, but are you telling the 
people what you know?’ Do you 
give them an idea to buy so that the 
idea sells the contract rather than to 
try to sell the contract by explaining 
various technicalities ? 


solve 


Social Security 


Social security benefits—another 
very important sales ally. We must 
not tire in the continual use of an 
all-important legislative creation 
which serves as a great asset in in- 
itiating life insurance sales. 

Social security appears to be by 
far the best approach to the average 
prospect. Benefits offered can easily 
be mastered by the salesman. With 
this knowledge, he has something 
definite to talk about in his approach 
and interview. That in itself solves 
a major problem for most insurance 
salesmen. 

Because of social security, an out- 
‘ide influence today, the stork brings 
‘ore than the baby, particularly if 
it 1s the first child. If it is the first 
child and the father is earning at 
least $250 a month, we know that the 
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ested in its representatives. 


power to help him succeed. 


representatives. 


insurance selling. 





Company Interest Builds 
Successful Sales Careers 


By JACK M. BARKER, General Agent 


A quarter of a century in the life 
insurance business has taught me 
the value of a contract with a 
company that is actively inter- 


Most insurance men have 
found that the early years of sell- 
ing life insurance, the years in 
which they are getting estab- 
lished and building up a busi- 
ness, are pretty tough. The most 
vital asset that a new agent can 
have during these early years, is 
to be connected with a company 
that is actively interested in him 
and wants to do everything in its 


This interest is also important 
after an agent is established. 
Then it is evidenced by the com- 
pany’s willingness to bring out 
new policies to meet new public demands and the willing- 
ness to make all of the latest selling tools available to its 


I have felt from the first that Reliance was more interested 
in my continued success than in any startling record that I 
might establish over a short period of time. 

The company’s interest in my success has been a major 
factor in the satisfaction and profit I have found in life 


RELIANCE Litt 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 








Mr. Barker has been with Reliance 
Life for twenty-five years. He orig- 
inally left the teaching profession 
to come to Reliance. From the 
first, the amount and quality of his 
business has been consistently fine, 
and at the same time Mr. Barker 
has taken an active part in the 
affairs of his community and the 
Life Underwriters Association. 

















baby creates an economic value of 
$55 a month for a period of 18 years. 
Thus the stork brought an economic 
value to the family. On this basis 
you can appeal to the father as fol- 
lows : 

“Mr. Father: Can't you do as well 
for your wife and baby as your one 
day old baby has done for his 
mother?” 

I can shame a man into equaling 
what a one day old baby can do. 

Planned insurance selling always 
pays off well to the competent and 


conscientious underwriter. Since 
older policies have such favorable 
options, you have a real obligation in 
being certain that you do program 
work on a proper basis, and that you 
make no mistakes in using the proper 
policy to cover the proper need. 
The story of the proper use of op- 
tions is in itself a perfect present 
day approach. There is also another 
matter which I think is necessary 
in considering present day options, 
and that is that we have a definite 


(Continued on page 48) 




















We couldn't help but hit it off from the start. Although a young man an 





of twenty has keen ambitions, the company provided every opportunity 
I sought. $1 
bo 

The complete lines of life, accident and health, hospital and group i 
coverages hastened my progress. Within a year [ had my own general 1c 
agency. Fifty-two months of military service later interrupted my th 
work—but not my progress. My hopes for dignified work, pleasant ye 
living and financial success are materializing pretty much as I envisioned " 
them thirteen years ago. th 
be 

The company’s aims are being achieved too. Today its assets exceed . 
$100 millions with more than a half billion of life insurance in force. th 
fe 

And we'll keep going forward together. We're partners in progress— - 
the Washington National and I. i 
CC 

Howarp E. NEVONEN r 

General Agent . 

Los Angeles, California ‘ 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY | - 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

G. R. Kendall, President Ee 
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Death During Tonsillectomy Held 
Covered by Double Indemnity 


Provision 


HE insured, Billie |. Leverett, 

was a recruiting officer in the 
United States Army. Plaintiff in 
this lawsuit, his father, was named 
beneficiary in a policy issued by The 
National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, providing for $1,- 
000.00 to be paid upon death from 
natural causes and an additional 
$1,000.00 in the event of death trom 
bodily injuries sustained 
purely accidental means. 

The insured died on June 18, 
1947, during a tonsillectomy. At 
the time of the operation he was 27 
vears of age and in good health. The 
following facts were taken from the 
Report of Autopsy: A local anes- 
thetic of novocaine was injected in 
both tonsils. After about five min- 
utes the first tonsil 
and snared out, and immediately 
thereafter the patient stated that “he 
felt kinda funny” ; in another minute 
he began to have clonic and tonic 
convulsions and in six or seven min- 
utes he became cyanotic and dis- 


through 


was dissected 


continued to breathe. Although 
adrenalin was administered and 


other desperate efforts taken, the in- 
sured was pronounced dead in about 
forty minutes. 

ven though the autopsy report 
Stated, “The most likely cause of 
the convulsions and death of the 
patient is an abnormal reaction to 
procaine,’ the court and jury evi- 
dently agreed with two doctors who 
testified, in answer to hypothetical 
questions, that the death of the in- 
sured was caused by the needle 
Piercing an artery and_ injecting 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


novocaine into the blood stream just 
prior to the operation. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
affirmed the judgment for the 1in- 
sured for the additional $1,000.00 
under the double indemnity clause. 

The court stated the following 
three elements to be necessary for 
plaintiff to recover: 


(1) The death resulted directly 
and independently of all other 
causes, from internal injuries re- 
vealed by autopsy. 

(2) The death was effected di- 
rectly through external, violent, 
and purely accidental means, 

(3) and not as a result which 
follows from ordinary means, 


voluntarily employed in a not un- 
usual or unexpected way. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


The court felt that the statements 


from the autopsy report relative to 
facts surrounding the operation were 
sufficient to raise an issue of fact 
as to whether the insured died trom 
“internal injuries revealed by au- 
topsy.”” As to the second element, 
the giving of the anesthetic and the 
removal of the tonsils were purpose- 
ful and not accidental, but the in- 
jection of the novocaine into the 
blood stream was unforeseen, unex~ 
pected, and purely accidental. Al- 
though the insured voluntarily 
submitted to the operation, an un- 
foreseen factor called a vis major 
entered into the picture and the 
court held that “when the vis major 
is closely connected with the means 
employed, as in this case, so as to be 
a part of what would otherwise have 
been a voluntary act, then the means 
employed, though voluntary, become 


accidental. International Travelers’ 
Ass'n. v. Francis, 23 S. W. (2d) 
282.”’ 


The Court also quickly disposed 
of the issue as to whether a military 
exclusion clause would apply, saying 
there was no causal connection be- 
tween the military service and the 
death, and that there was not a state 
of war existing on June 18, 1947, 
even though the treaty of peace had 
not yet been signed. The National 
Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc. v. Leverett, 13 CCH Life 
Cases 853. 

Counsel : 

Wagstaff, Harwell, Wagstaff & 
Alvis, Abilene, Texas, for 
Insurer. 

Scarborough, Yates,  Scar- 
borough & Black, Abilene, 
Texas, for Beneficiary. 

(Continued on the next page} 











Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Insurer Enjoined from Cancelling 
Policy with Words "Non Cancellable 
Life Income Disability Policy" on 
Exterior and First Page 


The insured, Deland, brought 
this suit in equity in June, 1947, 
seeking to have the company re- 
strained from cancelling or discon: 
tinuing a policy issued to him in 
June, 1930. The policy in the amount 
of $1,000.00 provided for a monthly 
accident and monthly sickness in- 
demnity, and also life insurance in 
the event of accidental death. 

On the exterior face of the policy 
in heavy type appeared the follow- 
ing: “Non cancellable life income 
disability policy.’”” The same phrase 
also appeared at the top of the first 
page of the policy, again in large 
bold type. 

In February, 1947, in a letter to 
DeLand, the company sought to 
cancel the policy for the reason, “In 
order that the Company may com- 
plete plans for a change of charter 
to include life insurance in the near 
future. ... The mnon-renewal ac- 
tion is taken in accordance with the 
following sentence which you will 
find under Additional Provisions on 
Page 3 of your Policy. “The accept- 
ance of any renewal premium shall 
be optional with the Company.’” In 
this letter the company attempted 
to refund a portion of the premium 
and cancel the policy as of July 1, 
1946. In May, 1947, however, the 
company retracted in part from the 
position taken and stated that the 
policy was to be in full force and 
effect until July 1, 1947. 


The trial judge held that plaintiff 
was entitled to a decree. He felt 
that the Plaintiff had never discov- 
ered that non-renewal sentence and 
that for seventeen years he had been 
lulled into a feeling of security by 
the continued acceptance of renewal 
premiums by the company. 

The Michigan Supreme Court, in 
an opinion by Mr. Justice North, 
was inclined to agree with the trial 
court and held for the plaintiff, al- 
though they did recommend a slight 
change in the decree. 

The pertinent issue, as stated by 
the court is this: “In view of the 
character of this policy both as to 
the manner in which it is printed 
and its provisions, can appellant be 
permitted to say that it should be 
held to be a ‘year to year’ policy, 
or one the insurer could terminate 
by refusing payment of an annual 
premium?” The court decisively 
said no, citing Schultz v. Benefit 
Assn. of Ry. FE. of Chicago, 175 
S. C. 182; 178 S. E. 867, where the 
policy in bold print was termed 
“Non-Cancellable” : 


“The wording of the policy it- 
self is confusing, ambiguous, and 
not at all clear. As before stated, 
in one place the policies are termed 
noncancellable, and down in the 
miscellaneous provisions, which 
are written in small type, the right 
is given to refuse to accept pre- 
miums on the policy for a renewal 
period. The two theories of the 
policy are inconsistent and the 
terms of the same are at least in- 
consistent. The policy is am- 
biguous. It is a trap to catch the 


unwary. . .. Under the we! ree. 
ognized rules of this and ther 
enlightened jurisdictions, the pol- 
icyholder must be  pro':cted 
against confusing statemet:s jp 
policies, and wherever ther: are 
two constructions that car be 
placed upon the policy, the con- 
struction most favorable tv the 
policyholder will be adopted 


In effect the court held that the 
policy could not be cancelled by the 
company’s refusal to accept renewal 
premiums but that the other contract 
provisions would be carried out. 
DeLand v. Fidelity Health and Ac- 
cident Mutual Insurance Company, 
13 CCH Life Cases 891. 

Counsel : 

Frost & Ford, Henry, Jr., Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, for insurer. 

Howard & Howard, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, for insured. 


1948 TOTAL FIGURES 


OTAL figures for the 216 reec- 

ommended companies (including 
“qualified” recommendations ) listed 
in Best’s Chart, which includes over 
98% ot the business and assets of 
all companies, are as follows: Ad- 
mitted Assets, $58,322,907,910: 
Capital, $220,453,097 ; Surplus and 
Similar Funds, $3,344,072,430: Net 
Reserve, $45,080,627,711: Total In- 
come, $10,181,482,191; Total Dis- 
bursements, $6,336,719,699: Total 
Paid Policyholders, $3,760,169,693 : 
Death Claims, $1,485,847,104; In- 
surance Written, $33,465,355,726: 
Insurance in Force, $211,638,466,- 


867. 




















110 East 42nd Street 


North Ameriran Reassurance Company 


J. Goward Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Nem York 17, N. ¥. 
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INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES 


ISSOLUTION of the American 

Institute of Actuaries at its 
meeting in Chicago on June 3 was 
the final step in the formation of 
the new Society of Actuaries. Action 
by the Institute followed a similar 
vote by the Actuarial Society of 
America at its meeting in New York 
on May 20. More than 350 mem- 
bers of the Institute attended the 
meeting. 

One formal paper, “A Revised 
American Remarriage Table” was 
presented by A. M. Niessen of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A number of technical papers 
presented at the Fall meeting of the 
Institute were discussed by the mem- 
bers. Thomas Irvine, of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, discussing a paper on per- 
sistency by G. E. Cannon, stated 
that the selection and training of 
agents 1s the most important in- 
fluence on persistency. According 
to an Agency Management Associ- 
ation study recently completed, the 
writing agent has more effect on 
persistency than subsequent eco- 
nomic conditions or efforts to keep 
the business in force after it is is- 
sued. ' 


Interest Rates 


Interest rates on life insurance 
company investments are not likely 
to change much in the next few years 
according to E. M. McConney, 
President of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, in the informal 
discussion of current topics. He 
pointed out that the yield on several 
important kinds of investments is 
anchored by the Federal Govern- 
ment or its instrumentalities. Not 
only long term Treasury bonds but 
guaranteed mortgages and tax ex- 
enipt state and municipal securities 
are pegged by government financial 
and tax policies. 

Discussing the same topic, A. N. 
Guertin, Actuary of the American 
Life Convention, reported recent 
leveling of mortgage yields and 
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Last Meeting 


agreed that no substantial increase 
in investment returns is in sight. 
He discussed the advantages of 
strengthening reserves on _ older 
policies to prevent an unfavorable 
trend of earnings later. 

C. H. Tookey, Actuarial Vice 
President of the Occidental Life, 
discussing the type of new business 
being written, stated that the trend 
was definitely toward lower premium 
plans of insurance. Term policies, 
particularly decreasing term, showed 
the greatest increase by volume, fol- 
lowed by whole life, while the sale 
of endowment plans has decreased. 
Term insurance, including riders, ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of the 1948 
production. Less money in the hands 
of the public and the lower purchas- 
ing power of the dollar were factors 
contributing to this trend, Mr. 
Tookey stated. 

D. N. McCormick, Assistant Ac- 
tuary of the London Life, reported 
a similar trend to lower premium 
plans of insurance. In spite of a 
lower premium per thousand of in- 
surance, the average premium per 
policy rose from $68 in 1943 to $92 
in 1948, he said. 

Following the closing session of 
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the Institute a forum was held on 
June 3 devoted to the problems of 
smaller companies. Approximately 
200 were in attendance at this meet- 
ing at which W. F. Poorman, Presi- 
dent of Central Life Assurance So- 
ciety, served as chairman. 


Actuarial Training 


H. R. Lawson, Actuary, Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, 
stated in speaking of the selection 
and training of men for actuarial 
work that an effective procedure was 
to bring in young men and rotate 
them in various departments, 1n- 
cluding some where supervisory ex- 
perience may be gained. It is es- 
sential to give them an _ overall 
picture of what the actuarial de- 
partment and the company as a 
whole are engaged in, though it is 
easy to forget this. Because there is 
a limited opportunity for a young 
man to show capacity for leadership 
in the early years of his association 
with the company it is wise to en- 
courage him to take an interest in 
outside activities, Mr. Lawson said. 
This not only helps keep the man 
happy but may bring to light other- 
wise unrevealed potentialities. 

W. J. Rupert, Vice President and 
Actuary, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
said that it was desirable to employ 
a sufficient number of young men 
in order to avoid overtime work and 
thereby allow them time to study 
for the actuarial examinations. Some 
of these jobs would ordinarily be 
filled by female help, he stated. 

Other topics discussed included 
procedures for obtaining certain an- 
nual statement and reserve valuation 
information, punched card methods 
appropriate at different stages of a 
company’s growth, and problems to 
be considered in selecting limits of 
retention. | 

The generous participation in the 
discussions brought out much useful 
information on each of the topics. 
The hope was expressed that the 
Society of Actuaries will sponsor 
similar forum discussions. 
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Acacia passes 
900 million mark 


. 


congratulations to all Acacia Fieldmen 


for a job well done.” wittiaM MONTGOMERY, President 
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SSED. WE ARE NOW ON 


EN PA 
INSURANCE IN FORCE HAS BE wave. NEVER FAILED ME 


THE FIELDMEN 1 
a DENT THAT THE BILLION DOLLAR GOA 
“ HANKS AND HEARTIEST 


mY SINCERE 1 -. 
; THE MAGNIFICENT joB YOU HAVE DO 


We are proud to pay tribute to the men and women who represent Acacia 
in the field. Because of their splendid production in both volume and quality, 
they are well ahead of schedule in the objective they set for Acacia to have 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS of life insurance in force 4 july, 1950. Their goal 
is an ambitious one and to successfully attain it will mar i 


another outstanding 
achievement. 


There is sound foundation for the enthusiasm and loyalty which have always 
characterized Acacia’s Field Organization. The unique Agency Contract under 
which Acacia Fieldmen work provides benefits and advantages that are a con- 
stant source of inspiration. Continuous monthly income — twice-a-year bonuses 
—generous retirement and disability privileges p/us Social Security are but a few 
of the “extra specials” which Acacia Fieldmen enjoy. Back of these advantages 
stands the whole-hearted cooperation of the Home Office, so necessary if Field- 
men are to receive the efficient service they must have in today’s competitive 
market. Small wonder that Acacia’s Field Organization is doing such a magnificent job. 


cy Contract send for the booklet, 
“Opportunity Unlimited!” which 


unique plan of agency compensation 
in the life insurance business today 
Address Acacia Mutual, 
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1 N MY extensive work in Life 
} Underwriter Association activi- 
‘ties, it has been my pleasure to 
meet and talk with many Weekly 
Premium agents. The surprising 
thing is, that unless I was acquainted 
with the men, beyond just an intro- 
duction, it would be quite hard for 
me to discern a leading producer 
from just a mediocre one. As a mat- 
ter of fact, during a convention and 
the like, being intermingled as we 
would be, it would be impossible to 
detect a million dollar Ordinary pro- 
ducer from a just average Debit 
man. This fact is also brought out 
even after having quite a conversa- 
tion, unless the subject of record is 
directly brought up. 


Difference 


Then when the facts become 
known, I have often tried to recon- 
cile this difference in production 
record as well as INCOME. It 
really isn’t quite as easy as one 
would think. For after all they all 
have a very likable personality, they 
dress well, so they are putting up a 
very nice appearance and they can 
all hold a very interesting conversa- 
tion with regards to our profession. 
They are apparently desirous ot 
learning as much as possible or they 
wouldn’t be present at these conven- 
tions or sales congresses, etc. As 
a matter of fact I believe the major- 
ity of those Weekly Premium agents 
attending these tunctions ARE 
amongst our better producers, al- 
though we do have some very fine 
leaders who are NOT members of 
the Association. But nevertheless no 
two of these men enjoy exactly the 
same record of production. And 
production is necessary for at least 
two very important reasons. First 1s 
our obligation to our policyholders 
and the other is our INCOME. I 
have always said that in almost 
every case, to have a sizable income 
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LEO G. RAPP 


we must be a leader. And to be a 
leader we MUST have a certain 
amount of that COMPETITIVE 
spirit to drive us on to greater 
heights and income. We are al- 
most all endowed with a certain 
amount of this competitive spirit 
and have manifested it on many 
occasions ever since we were very 
little children. We would even chal- 
lenge our folks to finding out we 
were in the cookie jar or had gone 
swimming, etc. The spirit is. still 
within us and all that is necessary 
is to again bring it into being. 





Mr. Rapp is currently Assistant District 
Manager for the Prudential at Blue Island, 
Illinois, a position he has held since Decem- 
ber, 1946. He joined the company in 1940 
and during the first 5 years his combined 
production was in excess of $250,000 each 
year. In 1945 it was $360,000 and in 1946 
it was $500,000. His staff of 7 men has 
achieved numerous honors, including sixth 
place in all-around production in 1948 on a 
company-wide basis. Leo has spoken before 
many Underwriter groups and has been very 
active in association work. He is now serv- 
ing his second year as a National Commit- 
teeman. In short, he is achieving success 
by "practicing what he preaches." In this 
series we believe you will find his 'preach- 
ing" not only interesting and practical but 
also highly beneficial. 


] have also found on many occa- 
sions, conversing with agents, that 
they will make the statement that 
they can see no purpose in working 
themselves to death. They want a 
more abundant home life. Why kill 
themselves and many other expres- 
sions attempting to justify their low 
production. True or false as these 
statements may be they still are 
something to reckon with. I am 
heartily in agreement that WORK 
is a necessity but not in the sense 
they mean. J/ntelligent work is the 
necessity. We have often heard the 
expression, “If you don’t want to 
work with your FEET then you 
must WORK with your HEAD.” 
In my humble belief, no truer words 
were ever spoken. 

This “working with your head” 
starts right on the DEBIT. 


Comparison 


I would like to digress for a mo- 
ment and make a comparison be- 
tween our Debits and a small retail 
business. Isn't it true that most 
of us at one time or another has had 
the desire to open up a little busi- 
ness of our own? We could be our 
own boss and could make way above 
average earnings. The first consid- 
eration was the amount of IN- 
VESTMENT necessary. Then we 
looked around for a very good loca- 
tion. Along this line a great deal 
of thought was given to the PO- 
TENTIAL based on the trading 
area around our location. After 
complete satisfaction regarding this 
phase, we rented our store. We then 
went to considerable expense dec- 
orating and lighting the store to 
make it ATTRACTIVE to our cus- 
tomers. After exhaustive study, our 
shelves were stocked with the 
FINEST QUALITY merchandise 
(particularly NATIONALLY .AD- 
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VERTISED lines) and at competi- 
tive prices. 

We dressed as NEATLY as pos- 
sible and kept our PERSONAL 
appearance at the best. A study was 
then made on SUGGESTIVE sell- 
ing so as to eliminate the possibility 
of becoming just ORDER TAK- 
ERS. We found, that if properly 
approached, the customers appreci- 
ated it for after all you did suggest 
something they had either forgotten 
or had never given a thought to. 


The day we opened our doors we 
automatically had a certain amount 
of customers who came in, if only 
out of curiosity. Our job was to 
hold these customers and realizing 
their purchasing power was limited, 
we must employ some means of 
ADVERTISING to get to this so- 
called POTENTIAL market and 
bring in more and more NEW cus- 
tomers. One form of advertising 
was through our PRESENT cus- 
tomers. So we leaned over back- 








If you want an 


hard to resist! 


* This ty doubles, even for 
natural death, within first six 
year period. 


* If the policyholder dies after the 
sixth year and at any time from 
the sixth through the twentieth, 
the full face amount of $10,000 
will be paid the npn 6 plus 
a return of every cent of the life 
insurance premiums—even those 
paid during the six year period 
when the policy would have 
doubled had death occurred, 
even from natural causes. 


* For a small additional premium, 
in case of accidental death 
within six years, that same pol- 


UNUSUAL * 


policy to sell— — 
this ¢s ct! 


For straight policy selling, you can’t beat our “BANKERS SPECIAL 
POLICY.” It makes prospects gasp because of its unusual features. You 
capitalize on human nature’s desire to double your money, and to get some- 
thing for nothing . . . yet you offer SOUND insurance, backed by an old, 
reliable company. A fine insurance investment with PLUS features, too 


This Distinctive “Bankers Special Policy” 
Has Amazing Features 
(These examples based on a $10,000 policy at age 35) 


* If the policyholder lives beyond 


This Unique Policy May 


icy would bring to the bene- 
ficiary $30,000,.or three times the 
ultimate amount of the policy. 


twenty years, he may continue 
to carry the insurance for its 
ultimate amount for as long as 
he lives at the low rates with 
which he started. In other 
words, the rates never change, 
even though during the first six 
years the policy pays double in 
event of death, and from the 
sixth through the twentieth 
years the face of the policy plus 
a return of all the life insurance 
a will be paid to the 

eficiary in the event of death. 





Be Your Short Cut to STARDOM! 





there. 





In one second, you can make HOT prospects out of COLD calls with 
this policy. A simple question will stop them... 
break down sales resistance. Our special presentation will go on from 


But this is only ONE of the MANY 
can write. Our COMPLETE PACKAGE of life, health and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance is another Spark Plug. And our famed MIRACLE-LEAD 
LETTER and other sales-producing aids can prove to be a quick route 
to STARDOM and financial independence. 


Write for our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies still available. 
All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 
ro “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” * 
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wards to satisfy and render the 
SERVICE they silently demar ded. 

And don’t forget that all mioney 
taken in was NOT profit. Not only 
the merchandise had to be paid for 
but we still had the “NUT to 
CRACK.” 


Good Start 


Many years ago, our company 
started their business in just about 
the same way. After years of hard- 
ship and setbacks our company 
through good conservative business 
acumen and men who were willing 
to PAY the PRICE has grown to 
be amongst the leaders of our pro- 
fession. 

Let us not forget that at one time 
our company had but ONE debit. 
That was THEIR place of business. 
Today this business has grown to 
such an extent that their “place of 
business” has been broken into seg- 
ments of thousands of smaller 
“places of business” which we call 
Debits. Our company has seen that 
our locations were lucrative not only 
with PRESENT but POTENTIAL 
customers. They have spent literally 
millions of dollars ADVERTISING 
not only our business but ourselves 
as well. ‘Today our Rate books are 
stocked with the finest quality, na- 
tionally advertised merchandise. All 
salable with a demand. Our prices 
are all competitive. They have fur- 
nished us with many sales helps and 
are constantly teaching us the psy- 
chology of SUGGESTIVE selling. 
All of this has been done for us at 
NO INVESTMENT on our part 
except a willingness to follow 
through, carrying on “our Father's 
business.” What a perfect set-up. 
All that was necessary for us to do, 
to be entrusted with one of these 
small segments, was to prove to our 
company that we WERE the man 
to take over. This we did and now 
we are the company representative 
on a Debit. 

We should follow the same good 
judgment that would be required if 
we were in any other type of retail 
business. Only in the case of the 
weekly premium agent, he is placed 
in a business of his own without 
investment, without rent to pay, 
without any clerical expense, mil- 
lions of dollars having been spent in 
advertising, and a book listing sev- 
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era! hundred customers who have 
been doing business with our com- 
pariy for many years. Again, like 
any other business, we cannot expect 
to continue to prosper unless we 
increase our list of customers. This 
increase can be brought about in 
two very pronounced ways. One 
being through recommendation of 
the satisfied customers we already 
have, and the other by advertising 
itself. In other words, by letting 
everyone know that we are in the 
Life Insurance business. We have 
no material stock to buy because 
our company has furnished us with 
the very highest quality salable mer- 
chandise which is listed in our Rate 
books. The only stock left for us 
to provide is “knowledge” and the 
greater the knowledge, the greater 
valuation of our inventory stock. 


Requirements 


I would like to point out some of 
the important requisites necessary to 
operate a successful debit. First of 
all, we should be neat at all times. 
We should present ourselves as suc- 
cessful businessmen in our daily 
contact with the public. We should 
realize that in a sense of the word, 
we could be likened to an “ani- 
mated advertisement,” realizing that 
many eyes are following us as we 
walk our respective debits. We 
should gain a reputation because of 
our conspicuousness for having a 
liking for children, animals, etc. It 
would surprise you how many people 
would hold you in a much higher 
regard if they felt that you liked 
their children and pets. Learn to 
work with an air of confidence in 
your ability to render a service to 
your policyholders second to no 
other type of business or profes- 
sion. This air of confidence will 
automatically be reflected in your 
policyholder’s reaction to you. 

In my preceding article, I at- 
tempted to lay stress on the sim- 
ilarity between the Cleric and the 
weekly premium agent, but unfor- 
tunately, in both of our professions, 
regardless of the sincerity in the 
vood that we are capable of ex- 
pounding, we must still employ 
-arious forms of psychology to put 
ur ideas across. In some cases a 
-ertain amount of deception is neces- 
sary, particularly where we do not 
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have an over amount of liking for 
other people’s children and pets. A 
little reverse psychology sometimes 
proves very beneficial. I knew an 
agent at one time, that would tell 
a new mother who was one of his 
better policyholders “Gee, what a 
homely baby.” Sounds silly, doesn’t 
it. On the contrary, they had a 
tendency to believe that he liked 
their baby rather than if he had said 
what they expected him to say— 
“Oh, what a beautiful baby.” An- 
other good point to remember is 
that when you enter a home for your 
regular collection, do not look for 
the first chair you can use to sit down 


“Before the Wind’ 


Speeding along before the wind in an Eastern Shore 
log canoe is a tradition in Chesapeake Bay . .. and one 
of the most delightful of all Maryland water sports. 
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With the strength of Baltimore Life Insurance Co. 
programming behind them, thousands of policy-holders 
look forward to smooth-sailing security. For 67 years, 
BLI has provided insurance plans to conserve income 
and assure a sound future. 


rr Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 










BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


on, for in the majority of cases you' 


will undoubtedly find yourself in a 
very uncomfortable position. 


Atmosphere 


Neither develop a habit of stand- 
ing outside, wrestling with your 
book to make your entry. and collec- 
tion. When you get inside the home, 
through some manner or means, al- 
ways try and get to the dining room 
or kitchen ‘table where you, can sit 
down to do your bookwork. In the 
majority of cases you will find that 
Mrs. Policyholder will sit down also, 
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Weekly Premium—Continued 


or if necessary suggest that she does. 
Two things have happened, one is 
that both of you are comfortable, 
and the other is you have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the insurance on 
the various members of the family. 
This is where the power of sugges- 
tion, given adroitly, will possibly re- 
sult in another sale. This also pre- 
sents a fine opportunity of asking 
for and receiving recommendations 
to other members of the family or to 
friends. In making a suggestion 
with regards to adding of more in- 
surance on the life of some member 
of the family, give it a little thought 
first, and then if you are absolutely 
confident you can back up your 
reasoning to anyone, then give it all 
you have, but above all if you find 
that you can’t write another policy 
on Johnny, don’t jump to little Mary 
and if you find that doesn’t work 
then, “how about another policy on 
yourself or someone else.” If you do 
you will automatically place your- 
self in the category of just a “ped- 
dler” of policies, and believe me, 
“peddlers” soon lose their prestige. 








I would like to bring out at this 
time, wherein I believe a great many 
agents lose production, and that is 
we forget to realize that the moment 
we make our suggestion, a sale is 
going to be made. Either you are 
going to sell the policyholder or the 
policyholder is going to sell you. 
This all becomes rather a fallacy, for 
if we will just stop and think a 
moment, particularly today that the 
most important requisite before be- 
ing entrusted with a debit is proof 
that we are a salesman. This one 
requisite alone has kept and is keep- 
ing many men off of a debit and | 
would venture to say that 95% of 
the people we call on would never 
qualify on this one requisite alone. 
They would not be considered good 
material for debit work because of 
lack of “‘sales ability.” Still, I believe 
you will agree that in a great many 
cases our policyholders are proving 
themselves better salesmen than we. 

“A man’s home is his castle” is 
more than just an expression. It is 
a fact. Please remember to respect 
“his castle,” Do not enter his home 
without removing your hat and 
above all, forego your smoking un- 
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less you ask permission. I have 
heard many expressions of dis‘-ste 
for an agent because he constzntly 
has a “smelly old cigar in his 
mouth.” Very rarely is this distaste 
ever brought directly to the attention 
of the agent. He just doesn't write 
any business in that home and he 
doesn't know why. 

Another thing to remember is try 
not to walk over a_ policyholders 
lawn. As a rule he is very proud 
of his efforts and doesn't particular), 
like trespassing. | 

After reading this article over and 
over again I must admit that it all 
borders on being very elementary 
but let us again face the facts. There 
must be a reason for the vast dif- 
ference in production records. My 
belief is that if we will analyze our 
every movement on a debit we will 
find that one or more of these in- 
fractions may be charged to us. If 
you question any successful Life 
Underwriter you would find that it 
would be pretty hard for him to give 
you the complete formula for his 
success. It is made up of a combi- 
nation of all the above plus his ability 
to sell, service and collect. 
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open to experienced men in 
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For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 
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WOMEN’S AFFAIRS 





Our Businessa— HA Challenge 


HIS business of being a life in- 

surance representative has been 

a challenge to me since the first 
dav I entered it, and it looks from 
here as if it will continue to be one. 
In fact, it offers a challenge to every 
one of us—a summons to fight—not 
with guns and swords, but with 1n- 
telligence, knowledge, common sense 
and because of love and respect for 
our fellow men, and a sincere desire 
to help them solve their problems 
and fulfill their financial objectives. 
Is there any other institution in the 
world that can guarantee to a man 
that his family will have what he in- 
tended to save should he not live 
to do it? With the privilege ot 
Spreading the Gospel of Life Insur- 
ance, if you please, comes a heavy 
responsibility—one that challenges 
all of us to do our very best for every 
prospect and every client. 

It is not easy : we pay a high price 
for success—but is there anything 
worth having that is attained with- 
out struggle and sacrifice? And 
success in our business, which means 
not only money in our pockets, but 
friends all around us, is worth fight- 
ing for. Isn’t it wonderful to earn a 
living through serving others? I 
have not built up a bulging bank ac- 
count, but I am happy because | 
know that, in a small way, I have 
helped a number of people, that | 
have made friends by so doing, and 
that, like the proverbial snow ball, I 
am bound to gain momentum as I go 
—and I intend to keep going! 


Service Pays 


Right here, I must pause to men- 
tion the challenge of service work. 
There is not always a monetary 
reward for driving out twenty miles 
to change a beneficiary provision, to 
help a person fill out a death claim, 
to bring a record to our office, but 
there is an inner satisfaction that 
just cannot be overlooked and can- 
not be measured in terms of dollars. 
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by RAY K. BERGMAN 


sesides, sometimes it brings unex- 
pected rewards. I have written some 
nice business as a result of service 
work. To cite one case—more than 
three years ago, | was given a lead 
on a schoolteacher who had a $1000 
policy. I called on her and discov- 
ered that she wanted a beneficiary 
change made. After that was taken 
care of, | suggested that she might 
like to supplement her teacher's re- 
tirement plan at retirement age. She 
seemed mildly interested, but I did 
not get the application; so I dis- 
missed her as a prospect for the time. 
For three vears, on her birthday and 
at Christmas she received a card 
from me, but I did not see her, or 
hear of her, in all that time. A few 
months ago she called me at my 
home on Sunday and said, “Mrs. 
Bergman, I want to thank you for 
my birthday card, but that is not the 
only reason for my call—I want 
some more Life Insurance.” I as- 


sured her that she had come to the 
right place, and naturally, I lost no 
in making an 


time ippointment ! 





Mrs. Bergman, a qraduate of Texas State 
College, spent two years in teeching be- 
fore becoming Director of Attendance for 
Galveston Public Schools. Signed her Equi- 
table Society contract in Houston, Texas in 
April 1943. Has enjoyed marked success 
in her new vocation since then ard is cur- 
rently a member of the Women's 4 Million 


Club. 


Then, since I had met her parents 
the night I visited her three years 
ago, | inquired about them. She 
hesitatingly answered, “I guess that 
is why I want some more Life In- 
surance: my father died three weeks 
ago to-day.” Result: $4,000 Retire- 
ment Income at 65. I mention this 
only because it proves that little 
services may turn a suspect to-day 
into a prospect tomorrow. I cannot 
urge too strongly that we get our 
names in front of our prospects at 
regular intervals. Birthday cards, 
Christmas cards, age change notices 
all serve a useful purpose. Here 
again we are challenged because it 
takes time to keep records of ages, 
to send out cards, etc., but it is time 
well spent. 





No Part Time Job 


This business is no part time job 
—it taxes to capacity our physical 
energy, our mental ability, our emo- 
tional stability, and even our spirit- 
ual devotion! We need all pray for 
strength, courage and ability. 

Speaking of strength, or physical 
energy, certainly we must be phys- 
ically able to make the necessary 
calls to tell our wonderful story. We 
all know that we do not earn much 
money sitting at our desks, working 
out plans unless we go out and get in 
front of our prospects with those 
plans. It would be a “agent heaven” 
if people would voluntarily seek our 
counsel, but they have not been edu- 
cated to that point yet—there’s an- 
other challenge for us—and we still 
have to go out to uncover their 
needs for them. In order to con- 
serve our energy, we must plan our 
work and carry out our plan as far 
as possible. Very often | find my- 
self just too tired to do one more 
thing—then I realize that physically 
I must call a halt and take stock. I 
am either expecting too much of 
myself or I am not using my strength 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Affairs—Continued 


to the best advantage. I suspect the 
latter. 

Too much cannot be said about 
mental growth and development. 
Our ability to tell our story de- 
pends on it. People who refuse to 
improve themselves mentally will 
never make the grade as career life 
underwriters. I do not think one 
need be a genius, or even a near- 
genius—except [| think maybe 
C.L.U.’s are—but I do think that we 
need to study and read constantly in 
order to broaden our knowledge ol 
our great business, of the trends so- 
cially, politically, and economically 
in our country and elsewhere, of the 
changes in tax and other laws that 
affect Life Insurance, and in fact, 
our knowledge of anything that 
bears on our services directly or in- 
directly. That is a large order—wish 
I could fill it! 


Stability Essential 


An agent must be stable and ma- 
ture emotionally, as well as mentally 
if he will survive in this business. 


It is dihcult to remain calm and 
cheerful in the face of all the irrita- 
tions that come up from day to day, 
and several times I have “blown a 
fuse’’ as my unit manager expresses 
it. Usually the situation works itselt 
out satisfactorily and then my face 
is really red. Most of the things we 
worry about never happen anyway, 
and if we have done our best, no 
good comes from worry. A famous 
poet has aptly said, “‘Not failure, but 
low aim is crime.”’ Harold Rossman, 
our director of agencies, told me 
when | started out on this journey 
“patience and determination are two 
of the most important requisites tor 
staying in the Life Insurance busi- 
ness.’’ How well and truly that has 
been proven to me. But we cannot 
possess those qualities unless we are 
grown up emotionally. We simply 
must take disappointments and 
frustrations on the chin, and if pos- 
sible, turn them into a plus. Crying 
over spilled milk and being overly- 
sensitive are traits that belong to the 
emotionally immature and have no 
place in our business. 


The truly successful agent is 











There’s a definite connection...Wéith this picture of 
protection...And the man who seeks a plan...To protect 
his entire clan...To safeguard your little brood...and assure 

their livelihood... Jus' call the B.M.A, 
man...About the Family Security Plan. 


jeacncas Pte 
Clasurance Ce. 


THE HOME OF COMPLETE PROTECTION 


B. M. A. BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








bound to take a religious attitu:le to. 
ward this business. There is a ~pirit- 
ual beauty connected with the won. 
ders it performs. The other day 
young man said to me, “Wha: kine 
of life insurance do you write?” j 
said, “I write everything.” He 
asked facetiously, “Even love |et- 
ters?” I answered truthfully, “Yes. 
love letters—because a life insurance 
policy is a veritable love letter.’ He 
did not smile. The planning for 
educational funds, for retirement in- 
come, for food, clothing and shelter 
for loved ones should the breadwin- 
ner be taken away—-all of these sery- 
ices are sacred, and are services 
which we dare not view lightly. We 
are not peddling clothespins, we are 
selling happiness, security and peace 
of mind! Could any calling be more 
noble ? Could any other business of- 
fer us a finer challenge’? I am proud 
to have a part in it. Aren't you? 


A.L.C. 


Nominating Committee 


\W LEE BALDWIN, Presi- 
edent, Security Life and Ac- 


cident Company, has been elected 
Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Life Con- 
vention, it has been announced by 
Robert L. Hogg, [Executive Vice 
President and General Counsel of 
the organization. 

Serving with Mr. Baldwin on the 
five man Committee will be A. J. 
McAndless, President, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
J. H. Daggett, President, Old Line 
Life, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Fred- 
erick D. Russell, President, Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, New 
York; and J. Harry Wood, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Paul Revere 
Life, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The Committee is elected annu- 
ally by mail ballot. It will meet 
this summer to select nominees for 
the office of President of the Con- 
vention and to fill vacancies occur- 
ring in the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. It will report to 
member companies promptly there- 
aiter. 

The nominations reported by the 
Committee may, according to the 
Convention's Constitution, be sup- 
plemented by nominations from the 
floor at the annual meeting. 


Best’s Life News 
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SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 


RACTICAL — suggestions and 

“hot ideas” for “meeting the 
challenge of a buyers’ market” 
sparkled in rapid-fire order at the 
Southern Round Table session of 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion in Chattanooga, Tenn., (May 
9-10). 

Challenges were hurled by four 
principal speakers and ideas for 
meeting some of them were offered 
by members. Eighteen life com- 
panies were represented at the meet- 
ing. Registration totaled 57. 


Hot Ideas Projected 


A fast-moving membership par- 
ticipation session brought out many 
“hot ideas” on sales promotion and 
public relations for buyers’ market 
use. Roger Bourland (Liberty 
Life), who assisted in developing the 
Round Table program, presided. 
Some ideas: 

Messers. X, Y, and Z. W. R. 
Goode (Provident Life & Accident ) 
described a “three unknowns” pro- 
motion for Provident’s railroad ac- 
cident insurance department. Lure to 
agents was participation in anni- 
versary celebration of the depart- 
ment’s executive officer. Campaign 
started with mail teasers—‘‘who is 
Mr. X?”, etc. This was followed 
by a broadside depicting the three 
unknown agents at the celebration 
and giving contest regulations. Then 
a series of handbills simulating post 
office inspectors’ bulletins: 
“WANTED—Mr. X,” “REWARD 
—Mr. Y,” “MISSING—Mr. Z.” 
Each gave production hints veiled 
as description of the unknown 
person, “this man might be you.” 
The campaign was followed up 
through regular agency bulletins. It 
caught on. 

Prize Catalog. Shenandoah Life 
has stirred up lots of enthusiasm 
through a prize catalog featuring ex- 
pensive gifts, said Charles Camp. 
Agents are awarded points for pro- 
duction and sustained membership 
in App-a-Week and Leaders clubs. 
They want big, expensive gifts, and 
keep cumulating points for them. 


For July, 1949 


Only one request has come in for’ 


delivery so far. 

Promoting Ads with Agents. Life 
of Georgia promotes its newspaper 
advertisements with agents, Al B. 
Richardson reported. Colorful post- 
ers for district office walls are sup- 
plied field managers in advance of ad 
publication. They urge agents to 
watch for the ads, and then to use 
them with prospects and policyhold- 
ers. 

Letter Writing Clinic. Jefferson 
Standard had good results from a 
Home Office letter writing clinic. 
Brevity, courtesy, clarity were ex- 
pounded, cooperation between letter 
dictator and stenographer was em- 
phasized, Hal Marsh said. 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


Southern Round Table elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the 1949-50 term: 

Chairman—Al B. Richardson, director 
of public relation, Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta. 

Vice Chairman—Jcohn L. Briggs, vice 
president and advertising manager, 
Southland Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas. 

Secretary—W. R. Goode, advertising 
manager, Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Company, Chattanooga. 

Retiring Chairman was Hal R. Marsh 
(Jefferson Standard), who directed or- 
ganization of the meeting, which was 
acclaimed "as meaty and diverting as 
any in the annals of this group.” Rich- 
ardson formerly was secretary and head 
of the attendance and publicity com- 
mittee. Goode was chairman of the local 
arrangements committee. Fisher E. Sim- 
mons, Jr. (Pan-American) resigned as 
1948-1949 vice-chairman because of a 
change in position with his company. 











Home Office Support of Field. 
C. W. Daugette, Jr., said Pioneer 
Life and Casualty had all Home 
Office personnel vigorously behind a 
baseball contest among field men. 
Each district office “team” has a 
Home Office sponsor who writes fan 
letters, sends wires and urges greater 
effort. Only person in the Home 
Office who doesn’t have a team is 
the janitor—and they’re thinking of 
assigning one to him. 

Urging Industrial Men into Ordi- 
nary. John C. Ehle said Imperial 
Life encourages Industrial debit 
men to write Ordinary by giving 


colorful mail stuffers designed for 
Ordinary prospects as awards for 
Industrial increase. He described 
promotion of a mortgage redemption 
policy. Mortgage loan files provided 
leads for mailing of a special folder. 
Enhancing Agents’ Prestige. 
Pilot Life builds prestige for agents 
with their policyholders through a 
mailing piece for members of its 
Careermen Club. Dick Andrews dis- 
played a blue and black folder featur- 
ing the agent’s picture, biography, 
and club requirements. Home Office 
mails one to each Careerman’s 
policyholders and to local news- 
papers (50 per cent resulted in 
stories). Agents are requesting 
batches for their own use, calling 
it “best mailing piece yet.” 
Timing, Coordination, Follow- 
through. Jefferson Standard’s 
agency department made studious 
plans for presentation to the field 
of a new “family provider’’ policy 
before announcing it. R. B. Taylor 
told about it. “Something New” 
was the teaser title of his presenta- 
tion at a series of regional sales 
meetings. He unfolded the story ofa 
million dollar producing Jeffersonian 
selling the first policy to the agency 
manager and told features of the 
contract with the aid of 20 large 
placards. Then he gave out a pack- 
age containing a _ broadside an- 
nouncement recapping contract fea- 
tures and exampling a $10,000 case, 
visual sale merchandising folders, 
and proposal forms. Field presenta- 
tion was followed up with a com- 
plete explanatory article in company 
magazine. Then a mailed reminder 
directed attention to a letter in the 
company’s direct mail portfolio that 
could be applied. A supply of pre- 
mium notice enclosures followed. 
Next went out a newspaper ad for 
use by agents. A special direct mail 
letter, tested with fine results in 
North Carolina and Texas, was of- 
fered the entire territory. And then 
the entire program was wrapped up 
in the agency magazine, an entire is- 
sue being devoted to explanation of 
contract, sales talks, sales aids, and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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EARLY 
SECURITY 





MODERN 
SECURITY 


Cannon is certainly a poor 
weapon to battle an attack 
of income loss — today’s 
threat to you and your 
family’s security. 


Income loss from disability, 
old age or death is a threat 
which must be battled with 
weapons designed for the 
purpose. 


With non-cancellable disa- 
bility income protection for 
individuals; life, accident, 
health and hospital for indi- 
viduals or groups, Security 
Mutual offers the modern 
weapons to wipe out the 
threat. 
* 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 


Southern Round Table—Continued 


promotion pieces designed especially 
for the contract. 

Collection Book Pouch. A leather 
pouch for Ordinary sales material 
that can be buttoned to a debit man’s 
collection book is new with Gulf 
Life. Joseph Locke displayed it. He 
said it was designed to make Ordi- 
nary application forms, proposals 
and sales aids handy for the man on 
the debit. Idea came from the field, 
but results are undetermined so far 
as it has just been made available. 
It is optional. 

Organising Ideas for Future Use. 
At Liberty Life, Roger Bourland has 
started an Idea File. Suggestions 
from field, magazine articles, mailers 
that hit his desk, original thoughts, 
are routed into classified folders. 
Bourland suggested that a schedule 
could be set up for taking action on 
the file: i.e., this month do something 
about that premium notice stuffer, 
next month finish the presentation 
on Policy X, ete. 


Good Program Can Increase Pro- 
duction, if Properly Used, 
Don Lynch Declares 


Proper use of good public relations 
should increase production, Donald 
Lynch asserted in his SRT address. 

Most managers ask whether a 
public relations program will boost 
production, Lynch said. His answer : 
“Yes, if your program is established 
on a high plane, if it is continuous, 
and if it is a good program.” 

This is just his sincere ‘belief, he 
admitted, because he has no way to 
prove that agencies using public re- 
lations programs wouldn't have in- 
creased production otherwise. 

Lynch listed eight “adverse fac- 
tors’ that an agency must over- 
come : 

1. Public ignorance of the agency. 
2. Public aversion to life insurance 
selling. 3. Public indifference to 








Experienced Security and Market 
Analyst desires a new connection. 
Now employed in a responsible posi- 
tion by a large Trust Company. Uni- 
versity Graduate. Nine years’ experi- 
ence as investment analyst. Experience 
includes analysis of all classifications 
of corporate securities and general 
economic and market factors. 

L-33 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 














your company. 4. Clerical staff jn. 
difference to policyholders. 5. |ack 
of prestige among local agencies and 
businesses. 6. Attitude of agents to- 
ward agency. 7. Prospects and bro- 
kers attitude. 8&8. Policyholder atti- 
tude. 

These problems grow out of the 
agency's ‘Public’: policyholders, 
agents, and clerical staff, prospects, 
home office, business community, 
general public, brokers, other agen- 
cies. 

Public relations “tools” with 
which an agency can combat ad- 
verse factors, Lynch said, include: 


1. Newspaper advertising, 
(Breaks down public ignorance of 
company, converts indifference, im- 
proves attitude of agents toward 
company. ) 

2. Newspaper publicity. (Im- 
proves agents’ atttitude, makes 
agency better known. ) 

3. Education and training in 
Public Relations. (Courteous, eff- 
cient, friendly help from clerical staff 
and agents will help win over some 
people who have an aversion to life 
insurance selling ; it will improve at- 
titude of agents. ) 

4. Professional and personal re- 
lations. (Professional associations 
and accomplishments of manager 
and agents affect nearly all the public 
relations problems of the agency.) 

5. Agency publications and 
awards. (Bulletins, booklets, pro- 
motion pieces perform the “‘telling” 
as opposed to the “doing” part of 
PR.) 

6. Special Events—social. (En- 
tertainments for staff, wives, and 
husbands create good will with im- 
mediate public—agency personnel. ) 

7. Special Events—professional. 
(Annual meeting, conferences with 
clients, etc. reach all publics in vary- 
ing degree. ) 

8. Radio Advertising. (Used 
less by agencies, but has virtually 
same impact as newspaper advertis- 
ing. ) 

9. Direct mail. (Although prin- 
cipally a selling tool, should be ex- 
amined as an important public re- 
lations tool. ) 

10. Promotion. (Exhibits, post- 
ers, sponsorship of athletic teams, 
etc. can reach every public relatively 
cheaply. ) 

11. Community leadership. 
(Many agents and managers need 
to be reminded that holding office 
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in civic organizations solely as a 
means of selling life insurance is a 
short cut to poor public relations. ) 


Can't Survive on Million Dollar 
Producers and Jumbo Policies, 


Field Man Tells Ad Men 


Meet the challenge of the buyers’ 
market by getting every agent work- 
ing, Charles J. Currie told the South- 
ern Round Table. 

“Sometimes an advertising nov- 
elty, a gadget, or a little publicity 
will change an agent's attitude com- 
pletely and make a first class pro- 
ducer out of a man who was about 
to quit. We must help and encour- 
age the average agent. Our business 
can't survive on million-dollar pro- 
ducers and jumbo policies.” 

Currie took off his coat and got 
down to cases with the ad men. He 
told results of a personal poll of 
agency managers, agents, and policy- 
holders which he had made especially 
for the purpose of his talk. 

He found little enthusiasm for 
coupon advertisements, a general 
opinion that the current newspaper 
advertisement series of the Institute 
of Life Insurance is “too wordy,” 
impatience with the reticence of 
most life insurance advertising to 
admit that people die. 

“Suppose you die tonight!” is the 
type of headline he'd like to see. 
“We seem to be a little backward 
about facing the inevitable,” he ex- 
claimed, “although that is why we 
sell life insurance. Why can't we 
admit it in advertising ?”’ 

He urged more prominence be 
given the agent in company advertis- 
ing programs, and then took life 
companies in general to task (there 
are exceptions, of course) for allow- 
ing the best material for use in the 
held to come from outside agencies 
servicing companies. ‘‘Where is the 
comparable company stuff?” 

Agents do not spend as much ot 
their income to get business as they 
should, Currie asserted. He urged 
that life advertisers find the agents 
who do spend money to make money 
and hold them up as good examples 
as a means of educating the large 
number who spend very little of 
their own money for such things as 
blotters, pencils, and other advertis- 
ing material of this sort to build 
personal prestige. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 











BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actucries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 


Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 

















COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pe. 














JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 





HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harty S. Tressel, M.ALLA. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.ALA. W. P. Kelly 
N. A. Mescovitch, A. ALA 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P 


A 
Franklin 4020 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, N.Y 














FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City $3 N. Y. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barcley 7-4443 
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Southern Round Table—Continued 


Currie called. for better quality in 
company produced leaflets and book- 
lets désigned for: field use. “The 
quantity is good, but where is the 
quality?” He urged that this ma- 
terial be made “colorful, dynamic, 
up-to-date, and brief.”” He said home 
office advertising departments should 
let nothing go out to the field that 
is not “top flight—able to stand up 
against the material offered by any 
other business or industry.” He said 
he would like to see leaflets and 
booklets designed to follow up after a 


sale as well as material t@ use before 
the sale, ; 4 

More time and attention to illus- 
tration forms could well be used by 
many companies, he said. He said he 
knew too many ifistances of agents 
using another company’s« illustra- 
tion form because his own was in- 
adequate. ~~ 

Letter-writing, especially pre-ap- 
proach and latch-key letters need the 
touch of the advertising department, 
Currie declared. “You men can do 
more to inspire men in the field to 
write good letters than anyone in 
the business.” 


Meet “ANSWER-MAN” Tyson 





An insurance man asks this question. 


Q. What's the 


reason for your 
success in selling 


mortgage redemption | , 


insurance? 












? 


A, ‘**T wo reasons, Professor—General American 
Life’s new ‘tailor-made’ mortgage redemption 
policy which has been especially designed to fill 
this need ...and second, the easy-to-use 
Mortgage Redemption Proposal Card. It makes 
the presentation crystal clear for the homeowner 


with a mortgage.”’ 


Claude Tyson knows what he is talking about, 
because he is enjoying his biggest production 
year with an average size mortgage redemption 


policy of $7,761.00. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W.HEAD, PRESIDENT 
“SS” 


Saint Louts 


He said. he thought recruitiny anq 
training to start a man right in the 
business is a must with advertising 
departments and they should give 
it more attention. 


* 


Building Field “Morale Must Start 
With Management, Says 
Magazine Editor 


The coming of a buyers’ market js 
really a return to normal and the 
big problem is to build field morale 
so that a decline will not be snow- 
balled into a slump, Robert W, 
Osler told the Southern 
Table. 

“Any man recruited in the past 
five or six years has nothing but a 
boom standard to judge by. He 
looks on any decline as things go- 
ing to the dogs. Scads of other 
field men have forgotten normal 
times, and they look upon a decline 
the same way. If you don’t plan a 
course of action and take it, those 
men will be sitting around grousing, 
not working. They'll be running off 
after $50-a-week salaried jobs.” 


Round 


Building field morale starts with 
management, Osler said, and he em- 
phasized that agency managers and 
general agents should be considered 
along with agents as part of the field. 
He called for closer cooperation be- 
tween field managers and home of- 
fices. 


“Putting it bluntly, much as we 
dislike admitting it, there isa sharp 
and growing schism between home 
office and managers. I have been 
shocked recently at the bitterness of 
field attitude toward the lack of 
thought given by home offices to the 
job of manager.” 


Osler outlined some examples 
which he said would lead to thought 
and action in the home office to cor- 
rect this situation. 

First: Convert your home office. 
Get people there to quit looking on 
the field force as a necessary evil. 
This means all the people, clerks, 
etc., who contact the field. Make 
them realize that the salesman is the 
most important man in the business. 

Second: Be active. Let the field 
force know you are trying. Try to 
use every possible idea that comes in 
from the field. At least give the idea 
man a reason for not using his sug- 
gestion. 
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Then he outlined some points for 
action as examples of how to keep 
up agents’ and field management 
morale : 

1. Quit making comparisons 
with last year. This only emphasizes 
the fallacy that a fantastic boom year 
is a normal year. 

2. Get enough clubs and recog- 
nition plans so that every man can 
qualify for something. Give the agent 
a sense of accomplishment. 

3. Keep pouring out material for 
him to use. Force the agent into 
activity with new ideas. Don’t push 
old ideas, at least not in the same 
old dress. 

4. Get agent public recognition. 
Send out newspaper releases as 
widely and frequently as possible. 

5. Get agent home office recog- 
nition. Have executives and home 
office clerical people to drop notes 
of encouragement and congratula- 
tions whenever this can be done. 
Make him feel the whole home of- 
fice is behind him. 

6. Get agent industry recog- 
nition. Get him to write for trade 
journals. 

7. Get him recognition among 
centers of influence. Send letters 
to people who might be his pros- 
pects on outstanding things he has 
done. Send out photostats of news- 
paper articles about him and maga- 
zine articles he has written. 

Give him a feeling he is working 
for a company prominent in the in- 
dustry. Advertise in trade journals. 
You can use your ads to give him 
ideas. Get home office people out 
making speeches. 

9. Study long-term —_s market 
trends so you will know where the 
economic bumps are coming and 
guide agent into other fields so he 
can avoid the bumps. Keep him in- 
terested in the areas of selling that 
offer opportunity. 

10. Do everything you can to as- 
sist in recruiting fresh, young men 
with a fresh viewpoint. They will 
help lift morale. 


Life Insurance Men Can Fight Down 
Trend by Going Out After Business, 
Says Burridge 


The life insurance man can com- 
bat the “definitely down” economic 
situation because he can go out after 
business, while the retailer must 
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PAUL E. GARRETT 


Launching his career with The Ohio National in 1936, General Agent 
Paul E. Garrett of Billings, Montana, lost no time reaching and main- 
taining a high place on the Company Honor Roll as a personal pro- 
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MRS. MURIEL GARRETT 


His wife and Agency Cashier, Mrs. Muriel Garrett, is also a 
loyal and enthusiastic member of The Ohio National family. 
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Pd LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


wait for business to come to him, 
Howard Burridge told the Southern 
Round Table. 

Kasy-come big volume is over, 
however, and both home office and 
field will have to push, he asserted. 
He said there is a general public 
impression that “life insurance men 
are not as much on the ball as they 
should be.” He said more emphasis 
on training, selling helps, and pro- 
fessional-looking sales material was 
needed, and home offices should re- 
flect higher standards. 

General agents should be relieved 
of as much detail work for the home 
office as possible so they may have 
more time for training and to be 
with their men, Burridge said. 

He urged that companies be more 
alert to the possibilities of federal 
supervision and government entry 
into the insurance business. Com- 
panies are too complacent about the 
impending Congressional investiga- 
tion, he said. 

The publisher said he thought 
companies made a mistake to em- 
phasize size and growth. Pretend- 
ing to accomplish something by 
growth in assets is “silly,” he said, 


since growth of assets must follow 
any company’s natural growth. He 
said bragging about the amount of 
benefits paid since the company was 
organized was somewhat akin to a 
savings bank bragging about the 
amount of money it had returned to 


depositors. “Paying benefits 1s 
nothing to get excited about—that’s 
what the company agreed to do in its 
contract.” 


Instead of figures on volume 
growth and assets, home offices 


should measure their company by 
such things as acquisition cost of 
business, home office expenses, 
mortality ratio, and the number of 
new agents they have and how many 
of these new agents make good. 

Burridge told ad men they should 
put more human appeal in adver- 
tising. “Don't be afraid to be corny,” 
he said. 

The 1950 meeting of Southern 
Round Table will be in Houston, 
Texas. Members voted unanimously 
to accept the invitation of William 
Sexton, agency secretary, Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, 
delivered on behalf of the Texas 
member companies. 
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Another “plus” has been added to oats - 
the sales kits of Great-West Life rep- —=> == . : ‘a 
resentatives. It's the new Estate ew —— 2 ~~ mi 
Security Service.” = m 
"2 ne 

The result of two years’ exhaustive ti 
field research and development, it m 
may be applied equally well to m 
simple programming or to estate th 
analysis. re 
By bringing the future into focus to- , 
day, through Estate Security Service, , 
Great-W est Life representatives may I oy 
now, more than ever before, tell i on 
policyholders and prospects: ; al 
P C) 

Your future is our business . . today. : 
h 

The 

a 

GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY ) 
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ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 


N DISCUSSING mortality ex- 

perience and expense savings, as 
ofiset to increased mortality, on non- 
medical business, Mr. A. P. Morton, 
Assistant Actuary, Prudential In- 
surance Company presented data 
hased on issues since the war under 
rules permitting $5,000 non- 
medically to age 30, $3,000 from 
31 to 35 and $1,200 at ages 36 to 
40. They found extra mortality costs 
on non-medical issues of about $1.00 
per $1,000 for ages 31 to 34, the 
similar costs being approximately 
four times as high for ages 35-39. 

Mr. E. C. Henderson, Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company 
stated that his company’s recent ex- 
perience for non-medical insurance 
showed the extra mortality to be 
concentrated in the early policy 
years, and that above average age 
35 at issue the savings in expense 
does not offset the extra mortality 
experienced. 

Mr. E. W. Marshall, Vice- 
President and Actuary, Provident 
Mutual, discussed problems involved 
in satisfactorily comparing non- 
medical mortality experience with 
medical experience. Using the Con- 
necticut General's data for illustra- 
tion, he presented ratios of non- 
medical mortality by amount of 
insurance to medical mortality by 
number of policies. He concluded 
that companies would do well to 
reappraise non-medical costs, par- 
ticularly at ages over 30. 

Mr. C. M. Sternhell reported that 
the experience of the Metropolitan 
under its non-medical ordinary busi- 
ness had been satisfactory. For ages 
at issue below 30, mortality experi- 
ence had actually been lower than 
on medically issued business. For 
ages above 30 mortality had been 
higher and the extra cost increased 
with the age at issue. Present 
medical fees are 25% higher than 
the old scale and are graded by 
amounts of insurance. He expressed 
the opinion that non-medical busi- 
ness was very practical at the 
vounger ages but that caution was 
required for ages over 40. 


For July, 1949 


Mr. W. J. November, Associate 
Actuary of the Equitable Society, 
reported that the mortality rates of 
non-medical business was 22% 
higher during the first 5 policy years 
but surprisingly, a little bit lower 
than medical experience for higher 
durations. The overall ratio was 
108%. Savings in non-medical ex- 
pense more than offset extra mor- 
tality costs so that there may be 
reason to consider further liberali- 
zations in non-medical underwriting 
rules. 

Mr. L. R. Martin, Vice-President 
and Actuary, Connecticut Mutual, 
said that their experience on non- 
medical insurance was so favorable 
that it does not seem in order to 
restrict their non-medical underwrit- 
ing rules. He also stated their in- 
creased cost of medical examinations 
had been offset by larger average 
sized medical policies. 

Mr. C. QO. Shepherd, Actuary, 
Travelers, inserted a note of caution, 
stating that mortality experience on 
their non-medical business issued at 
ages over 40 was much higher than 
on business issued under 40. (Ex- 
perience in New York City was 
much less favorable than elsewhere. ) 
He suggested that 35 might be a 
reasonable age limit for non-medical 
business. 


Preferred Risk Policies 


In discussing preferred _ risk 
policies, Mr. G. W. Pickering, As- 
sistant Actuary, Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, indicated that the 
average size on standard policies 
has been increasing more rapidly 
than on preferred policies with the 
result that the first year expense 
differential per $1,000 has steadily 
decreased over the years from ap- 
proximately $3.00 in 1941 to $1.50 
in 1947. Although the renewal dif- 
ferential had not decreased to date, 
some reduction in the margin was 
to be expected. 

Mr. W. Allan, Home Life re- 
ported that the overall preferred 
risk policy mortality was 20% lower 
than on standard policies, with less 
advantage at the higher ages. 


Mr. M. Gelles, Associate Actuary, 
Mutual Life, New York, also re- 
ported 20% lower overall mortality 
on preferred policies and lower unit 
costs per $1,000 since many costs 
per policy were much the same as for 
standard policies. 


Mr. W. A. Merriam, Metro- 
politan Life, stated that their mor- 
tality experience on preferred risk 
policies was only about 10% below 
standard policies but that costs per 
$1,000 were substantially lower. 
Their differential between preferred 
and standard mortality also de- 
creased at the higher ages. 


Mr. M. J. Goldberg, [quitable 
Life, in discussing unit costs sug- 
gested that these should be examined 
in relation to the overall picture in 
view of prevailing higher average 
policies. Maximum policy limits 
should not be set at such a low level 
as to restrict service to the public. 


Pension Plans 


In discussing Pension Plans, 
Frederick P. Sloat, Consulting Ac- 
tuary of New York City, emphasized 
that the main problem confronting 
actuaries engaged in consulting work 
was to make sure that the employers 
fully appreciated the meaning and 
the limitations of the figures pre- 
sented by the actuaries. Since 
trusteed plans may use factors with 
less allowance for safety margins 
than is practical for insured plans, 
the former may appear to be cheaper, 
although actually while the initial 
outlay may be lower, the long range 
cost should be about the same. The 
employers must be prepared to meet 
additional costs for trusteed plans, 
due to changes in experience when 
such contingencies arise. 


Mr. Robert A. Wishart of the 
George B. Buck Consulting Actu- 
arial firm in New York also pointed 
out that the seeming difference in 
costs in the long run was likely to 
be only a difference in incidence. 
He pointed out that the mortality 
and interest used in trusteed plans 
must take into account the fact that 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


present Treasury regulations do not 
allow inclusion of specific loadings 
for contingencies. 

Mr. Clarence H. Tookey, Actu- 
arial Vice-President, Occidental 
Life, described his company’s prac- 
tice of using group underwriting 
principles on pension trusts of at 
least 25 lives. He reported that the 
mortality experience has been very 
close to that on regular group in- 
surance on non-hazardous indus- 
tries. 


Group Insurance 


In the discussion of Group Insur- 
ance, Mr. D. H. Harris, Equitable 
Society, outlined the extra expense 
and additional benefit costs that may 
be assessed upon private insured 
cash sickness plans in California and 
New Jersey due to such items as 
expense incurred by the State for 
administering such plans and to 
benefits for sick unemployed. The 
latter item and also the cost of bene- 
fits based upon past wages in times 


of low current payroll could easily 
become a serious problem in event of 
depression. He said similar charges 
for such items as payments to sick 
unemployed will also arise under the 
new New York plan. 

Mr. E. A. Green, John Han- 
cock, remarked that insurance com- 
panies must be fully aware of the 
problems incident to keeping re- 
serves on insured plans in a position 
to meet increased benefits under 
State funds. 

Mr. M. H. Alvord, Connecticut 
General, discussed the various ap- 
proaches that might be used to fit 
Group Annuity contracts to the 
probable pension desires for a fixed 
benefit not dependent upon the wage 
or service level. 

In the same connection, Mr. H. H. 
Hennington, Equitable Society, dis- 
cussed the advantages and disad- 
vantages to insurance companies of 
deposit administration plans as com- 
pared with traditional Group An- 
nuity plans. He pointed out that the 
deposit administration technique was 
not suited to employee contributions 
but advantages include avoidance of 
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a waiting period and lack of need for 
records on active lives. Under these 
plans no funds are allocated t. in- 
dividuals until they retire, the em- 
ployer merely depositing p: per 
sums with the insurance compa:y to 
be held at interest. Care musi be 
taken to try to make it clear tha: the 
insurance company cannot guarantee 
the pensions. 


Term Insurance 


In considering the general trend 
to increased issuance of term insur- 
ance, Mr. Henry F. Rood, Second 
Vice-President and Actuary of the 
Lincoln National, presented figures 
based on policy exhibit data for 50 
companies showing all but 5 had 
more term insurance in 1948 than in 
1946. In 1946, 16% of total Ordi- 
nary issue was term insurance and 
this has increased to 24% in 1948. 
He noted a greater increase due to 
term riders than to individual term 
While such riders as 
Mortgage Redemption and Family 
Income hill real needs not formerly 
satisfied by the companies, there may 
have been too much emphasis on 
term insurance in some instances due 
to efforts to increase volume. Term 
insurance should not be sold merely 
to ease investment problems, or for 
other reasons, in cases where perma- 
nent insurance will do a better job, 
but it does fill a need in agents 
programming efforts. . 

Mr. Richard A. Liggett, a new 
Associate of the Society, Travelers 
Insurance Company, also noted the 
trend to term insurance in his com- 
pany, connecting it to the need for 
more protection, especially among 
young veterans with large family 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Horace R. Bassford, Vice- 
President and Chief Actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, noted that a sales 
advantage for term insurance was 
its bargain rates due to present low 
mortality. 

Mr. Charles F. Richardson, As- 
sistant Actuary of the Mutual Life, 
noted that the cost of living imple- 
mented the trend to cheaper plans ot 
insurance. 

Mr. Maurice F. Feay, Mathema- 
tician of the Equitable Society, noted 
that his company had experienced 
only a slight trend to term insurance. 
due in the main to their 10, 15 an 


policies. 
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20 year and to age 65 Family In- 
come riders which can be attached 
to old as well as new policies. 

Mr. Elgin G. Fassel, Actuary of 
the Northwestern Mutual, sounded 
a note of caution on over-emphasis 
of term insurance and urged that 
term insurance be converted to per- 
manent insurance as soon as pos- 
sible. While his company has also 
written larger amounts of term in- 
surance in recent years, he com- 
pared the present situation to that 
existing following the first World 
War, stating it was the result of 
natural causes. In his company 70% 
of term policies are eventually con- 
verted to permanent insurance. 


Interest Rates and Reserve 
Strengthening 


In discussing the question of 
whether improvement in investment 
earnings justify a slowing up of 
reserve strengthening programs, Mr. 
E. W. Marshall, Vice-President and 
Actuary, Provident Mutual Life, 
stated while investment situation had 
appeared to improve slightly for a 
period, recent trends has again been 
downward. He pointed to settlement 
option losses, and necessity to ac- 
cumulate funds to make future op- 
tion elections self supporting as they 
became effective as reason for cau- 
tion in slowing up reserve strength- 
ening programs, suggesting that be- 
fore curtailing established reserve 
strengthening program it would be 
well to make realistic gross premium 
valuation considering all future 
sources of both income and outgo. 

Mr. W. M. Anderson, General 
Manager, North American Life As- 
surance Company, Toronto, stated 
that the difference in yield between 
corporate debt and preferred stocks 
had shown increasing spread in re- 
cent years without evidence of 
change in the intrinsic fundamental 
values of the two classes. This 
change in yield may be substantially 
due to large institutional funds avail- 
able for investment which for valua- 
tion reasons show strong preference 
for debt over preferred stocks. Mr. 
Anderson suggested preferred stocks 
with higher yields might well be con- 
sidered for investment of annuity 
funds stating that the interest yield 
of near 5% plus what he termed the 
“hard core” of annuitant mortality 
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ANICO APPROACHES NEW OBJECTIVES .... . 


AS ANICO REPRESENTATIVE 


REACH NEW 


SUCCESSES 


The two go hand in hand. This is the way it was planned. This 


is the way it works. 


ANICO representatives are given 


The finest contract possible— 

A comprehensive line of exceptionally fine policy plans— 
Modern and effective sales aids— 

Close cooperation from Home Office and District Agencies— 


Personal training and supervision— 


Such a combination is designed to result in success for the individual 


and the company. 


“You Grow with Anico” 


Anico builds suc- 
cessful men_ by 
providing all the 
factors needed to 
reach the peak in 
this profession. 





.L. MOODY 


. JR.. PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


, /nahance Company 





GALVESTON, TEXAS 


1 BILLION 800 MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





that would always remain would 
probably meet all future annuity 
payments. 

Mr. R. M. Peterson, Associate 
Actuary, Equitable of New York 
pointed out that since annuity mor- 
tality rates are continually decreas- 
ing, reserve strengthening for an- 
nuities and life policy settlements to 
beneficiaries should not be aban- 
doned even though investment in- 
come rates may show some tendency 
to improve. Charts were shown to 
illustrate the relative effects of vari- 


ous changes in interest and mortality 
rates on reserve liabilities for de- 
ferred group life annuities. 
Mortality above age 40, as re- 
vealed by studies in a number of 
companies, shows a general con- 
tinuing trend of improvement in 
recent years, among both industrial 
and ordinary policyholders, as well 
as annuitants and beneficiaries of life 
policies. Improvement since the war 
is in part attributed to the return of 
physicians to civil practice and im- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


proved hospital service as well as to 
technical advances made in medicine 
during the war period. Further im- 
provement in longevity at the middle 
and higher ages may be expected 
as a result of the present vigorous 
attack by the medical profession on 
the degenerative diseases. These 
trends were confirmed by experi- 
ences with various classes of busi- 
ness presented by Mr. E. A. Lew, 


Assistant Actuary, Metropolitan 
Life, Mr. W. H. Kelton, Associate 
Actuary, The Travelers, Mr. Pearce 
Shepherd, Vice-President and As- 
sociate Actuary, Prudential Life, 
and Mr. Ray M. Peterson, Associ- 
ate Actuary, Equitable Society. 


Policy Changes 
G. A. Cooke, Canada Life, pre- 


sented some remarks on_ policy 
changes for J. G. Beatty. The cost 
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of changes is a large item and should 
be carefully considered. It is possj- 
ble that we are too careful in some 
cases about legal technicalities  es- 
pecially in cases where policy values 
are not being reduced. The Canada 
Life has adopted several short cuts. 
such as policy endorsements by rub- 
ber stamp and using current policy 
forms on changes, if possible. Ii ad- 
dition, in order to keep expense to a 
minimum, an attempt is being made 
to educate the agency force to try to 
reduce the number of changes. 

K. M. Davies, Equitable Society, 
U. S., presented some remarks for 
H. Walker. The Equitable has also 
adopted many practices to reduce 
change costs. On changes from 
lower to higher premium forms, the 
new practice is to use differences in 
reserves plus an expense charge, ex- 
cept on early changes. Disability and 
Accidental Death Benefits are now 
added by charging reserves and us- 
ing original age premiums. [n- 
dorsements are used wherever pos- 
sible and in some cases cashiers en- 
dorse beneficiary changes. 


The Equitable has practically 
eliminated change provisions in 


policy forms although, as a practice, 
most changes are still made. 


Social Insurance 


Mr. M. A. Linton, President, 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company urged that actuaries 
should show a greater interest in 


the subject of social insurance be- 
cause there is a great need for 
sound thinking in this field. 

The current proposals for increas- 
ing benefit levels seem to indicate a 
break with the subsistence level idea. 
If these changes were made, there 
might be considerable effect upon 
private insurance sales. Likewise, i! 
temporary disability or compulsory 
health insurance were enacted on a 
national basis, there would be a pro- 
found effect upon private insurance 
companies. 

R. A. Hohaus, Actuary, Metro- 
politan Life stated that the new So 
ciety of Actuaries plans to give spe- 
cial attention to social insurance. 

Mr. Hohaus described the New 
York state disability benefit law, 
which was recently passed and starts 
full operation on July 1, 1950. Sound 
insurance principles have been 
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adopted and wide latitude has been 
given for the use of private insurance 
if desired. A special provision has 
heen made to care for cases of dis- 
ability arising during unemployment. 
Premiums are expected to amount 
to $100 million a year. 

Dr. Elizabeth W. Wilson sug- 
gested that we might observe the 
operation of Social Insurance in 
Great Britain to understand possi- 
ble results in this country. It is felt 
by some that increased production 
is needed to make the British system 
successful, but there is a lack of 
venture capital. 

We need risk capital in this coun- 
try, but we must be careful to avoid 
too high taxes that might destroy it. 
Extra benefits now might affect the 
health of our economic system. 

W. R. Williamson, Senior <Ac- 
tuarial Consultant, The Wyatt Com- 
pany, said actuaries are needed in 
the social insurance field, but we 
need deep thinking and not super- 
ficial ideas. It might help if we could 
eliminate the word “insurance” from 
social insurance since this word may 
tend to confuse our thinking. 


Actuaries 


There are now just over a thou- 
sand life insurance actuaries on the 
North American continent, members 
of the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, James R. Herman, secretary 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, reported in a summary 
of the development of actuaries, pre- 
sented at the 60th annual meeting of 
the Actuarial Society in New York. 

There are 643 actuarial “fellows,” 
who have taken all examinations and 
fully qualified, and 431 “associates,” 
who are partly qualified, making a 
total of 1,074. 

The ranks of actuaries are grow- 
ing rapidly, Mr. Herman said, with 
more than one-third of the ‘‘asso- 
ciates” having attained that status in 
1947 or 1948 and one-tenth of the 
“fellows” in the past three years. 

It is also shown that qualification 
for “fellowship” in the actuarial 
groups currently requires about 12 
years. 

The fellows who are members 
only of the Actuarial Society num- 
ber 99 ; those who are fellows only of 
the Institute number 30; those quali- 
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that are “Naturals” with 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


1 Life Paid-Up at 65: 


At Age 65, Cash Value of a $10,000 Policy Provides $47.48* 
Monthly Life Income to Insured (10 Years Certain). 


Women Insureds Receive Same Monthly Income as Men 


(10 Years Certain) 








3 Family Security: 
Provides Income for the ‘““Gap Period” Under Social Security, 
or from death of Insured until end of Term Period selected. 


~ 2 Endowment-Annuity at 65: 


$10.00* Monthly Life Income Per $1,000 Face Amount 


Women Insureds Receive Same Monthly Income as Men 


Example: Age 35 to Age 65—Annual Premium for 


$100.00 Monthly Income: $234.60 
Maximum Income Benefits $36,000 
Maximum Commuted Value: $25,460 


* May be increased if dividends are left with Company to accumulate at interest. 








Rae 





of New YORK, 
Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.— Circle 6-3730 


la 


THESE FEATURES APPEAL TO WOMEN: 


1. Women receive same rates and secure same benefits as men. 


2. The Waiver of Premium Benefit is automatically included without 
| specific extra charge in all standard policies and will be effective for 
| total and permanent disability commencing between ages 5 and 60. 


This Applies to Both Men and Women Applicants 











fied for both number 514. The total 
of 643 fellows compares with 471 
ten years ago, 360 twenty years ago 
and 176 forty years ago. There were 
45 actuaries when the first Actuarial 
Society was formed in the U. S. in 
1889. 

The 1,074 actuaries will auto- 
matically become members of the 
new Society of Actuaries, at the 
conclusion of the spring meetings of 
the two present organizations which 
are merging. 


INGENUITY 


A young couple of my acquaint- 
ance struck up a friendship with an 
Australian lady. On the arrival of 
her fourth child, they sent her a 
playpen as a gift. The thank you 
note left them somewhat astonished : 
“Thank you so much for the pen. 
It is a perfect godsend. I sit in it 
every afternoon and read and the 
children can’t get near me.”’— 
ROSAMOND LEE, Baby Talk. 


AT 








Sales Allies—from page 25 


philosophy relative to current op- 
tions so that we realize that our 
options today, considering present 
day conditions, are relatively just as 
valuable as the old options were in 
their time, when we take into ac- 
count the economic situation that 
previously prevailed. 

In fact, the options today are prob- 
ably better, comparatively speak- 





ee ee 
SQUARE TREATMENT 


For many years our company has been recognized by pol- 
icyowners and representatives as one that faces its respon- 
sibilities squarely . . . by policyowners for financial strength, 
liberal benefits at low cost, and prompt settlement of claims 
... by representatives for Life, Accident, Health and Hospital 
contracts that are competitive, for co-operation in prospect- 


ing, due to present high taxes and 
low interest. In making this state- 
ment, I realize I must be careful 
that it is not misinterpreted because 
when I refer to present day options, 
I am referring to them from a sales 
standpoint and not from a program- 
ming standpoint. From a program- 
ming standpoint, we all know how 
valuable the old options are. 

The old policies that people own 
are much more valuable than those 





ing and closing, and for compensation that meets current 


conditions. 


Interested? Write us in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 




















EVERY LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM 





SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 


ABILITY 
BECOMES 





“SHOULD INCLUDE NON-CANCELLABLE 
AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE DIS- 
INCOME 
“INCONTESTABLE LIKE LIFE 
INSURANCE”. DO AS SO MANY LIFE UN- 
DERWRITERS DO—ARRANGE THIS VITAL 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR CLIENTS WITH 
ONE OF OUR POLICIES. 


MassacuHusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 


INSURANCE THAT 




















which they can buy today, for many 
reasons. They are part-paic-for 
policies, and they have exceptional 
options that cannot be replaced to- 
day. In going to a man already jp- 
sured, we want to impress upon him 
the extent of the values in his old 
insurance policies. We thus put “new 
values in old possessions,” which 
gives the man a feeling of pride. 
He should be so sold on his old life 
insurance that he would think it a 
crime to have it paid out in cash, 
since it should be paid out in the 
form of income. -He will then want 
to buy new life insurance for the 
purpose of cleanup, taxes, mortgage, 
etc. The idea of putting “new values 
in old possessions” will help sell new 
insurance. 

Another thing of value in a ris- 
ing price level—every once in a while 
a man may say to you, “I have just 
had my insurance programmed.” Re- 
gardless of how well programmed 
his insurance may be, it can never 
always be kept up to date. It just 
isn’t up to date with the changing 
laws and changing price levels. So 
I say it may have been a good pro- 
gram for 1939 or 1944, but how 
about seeing to it that a man has a 
new policy in his insurance program, 
one with flexibility. We know that 
his insurance won't do the job to- 
day that it did a few years ago. It 
may do less two years from now. 
Let’s leave the program as it is, but 
add a new $10,000 policy. Leave 
the proceeds of the new policy at 
interest with the right to withdraw, 
and then if the program does not 
prove as sufficient as needed, the 
wife can withdraw another $50, $60 
or $70 a month from the new policy. 
This new policy should be flexible 
and then every time something hap- 
pens, the program will not have to 
be changed—up or down. A man's 
insurance program should include a 
policy that is “free wheeling,” to 
meet changing conditions. 





"Power Words" 


It is presumed that your company 
has a “fact finding” sheet. A sales- 
man should use this getting-in- 
formation-form. In this connection 
I would like to give you what I think 
are the two most important words 
for arousing interest. These two 


words will create a wonderful re- 
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action. Assume we have gotten the 
facts about the prospect’s minimum 
requirements, and so we say, “Mr. 
Prospect, you say you want $2,500 
for your last expenses; $150 per 
month during dependence period for 
your two children, and $5,000 for 
educational purposes. You would like 
to pay off the $8,500 mortgage and 
you want $2,500 to leave for emer- 
gencies. You hope to be able to 
retire at OO but at least the minimum 
you want is $150 at age 65. That is 
the minimum program.” Then we 
savy, “Mr. Prospect, you have a lot 
of unfinished business, havent you? 
Wouldn't you like to transfer your 
unfinished business to my company 
in the event of your death? My 
company will finish the business of 
educating your children, of paying 
off the mortgage, etc.” “Unfinished 
business” are the two powerful 
words. I have seen men straighten 
up and think when they hear “un- 
finished business,” and then say, 
“You know, I have been thinking 
about buying more life insurance.” 


Idea Selling 


Maybe the fellow has not yet 
bought any insurance in the second 
interview. Read his requirements 
again and advise him that with his 
old insurance the job can be done 
with $28 a month additional savings. 
He likes the program but he still 
doesn't buy. Then say, “What would 
you have to give up to buy this new 
policy and save $28 aanonth? You 
really wouldn't have to give up very 
much. It might mean fewer golf 
games, night clubs, etc. On the other 
hand what would your family have 
to give up compared with what you 
might have to give up?” (then you 
list what the family has to give up). 
If you haven't sold your prospect 
after two such interviews, then find 
a new prospect ! 

We now have a new rate struc- 
ture, but we don't have to be ex- 
perts in the mechanical and actuarial 
aspects of the contracts. About all 
we need to know is that because it 
is a life insurance contract, it will 
solve the prospect's problems. 

The solution of the problem should 
serve as the basis of the sale, 1.e., we 
should sell the maturity of the con- 
tract (either because of death, dis- 
ability, or retirement), and not the 
actuarial calculations. 
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SOUNDNESS . . . at the end of 1948, for each 
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Continental Assurance held 
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You can be as excited about sell- 
ing insurance all the time, in the 
same manner as you do at the time 
of a rate change—if you constantly 
use ideas as the basis for your sales. 
When you sell on the basis of ideas, 
you develop a selling philosophy 
which will carry you throughout the 
years. 

In idea selling, the pressure is in 
the idea—not in the presentation. 
The idea is to be compelling, and 
basically sound. Do not stress life 
insurance, but stress the problem. 


Then relax the prospect with a pic- 
ture of how easy the problem can be 
solved with insurance. Through this 
process men buy without realizing 
they have been sold. 

Thus we recommend putting pres- 
sure in the sales ideas, because force- 
ful ideas do not require high pres- 
sure methods of presentation. 

I don’t believe in being technical. 
I believe in selling ideas. I mean 
this, that if you want to sell edu- 
cational policies, sell the education. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Allies—Continued 


Sell the mortgage redemption. Sell 
the income. Sell the retirement. Sell 
what the policy is going to do at the 
maturity. The average man doesn’t 
care much about the policy pro- 
visions. Actuaries and laws say what 
has to be in the policy. My prospect 
is interested in the destination, there- 
fore talk about the destination, and 
not about technicalities. 

What does a railroad do? Sup- 
pose they are going to advertise 
Florida. They are going to send out 








circulars and they probably wait un- 
til it is good and cold and then send 
pictures of bathing beauties, climate 
and sunshine. They sell the destina- 
tion in Florida. You don't care 
about the railroad cost, all you want 
to do is get to Miami Beach. Insur- 
ance salesmen should “Sell the 
Destination” and not reserves, cash 
values, etc. Don’t be so technical. 
You probably have heard the story 
of the agent trying to explain the 
family income to a prospect. He got 
so technical he got the prospect all 
confused. He finally stopped after 








too much to do for one man. 


inspire men... 


from you right away. 





| NEED HELP!!! 


I've got the responsibility of building the biggest Agency organization in 
America. I am very much encouraged by the progress made, but there is 


What I need is a top-flight Agency Director. I am not looking for a fellow 
who was a success twenty years ago, what I want is a man who is NOW 
doing a terrific job, but is held back because the company he is with 
is not aggressive and won't do all that is necessary for real success. 


We are qualified in seventeen states and the District of Columbia, and are 
going to expand so that in a few years we will be in every state in the 
Union. We have success stories and we want more . . 


Are you the man I want? Do you know the Health and Accident business 
from A to Z? Have you a good knowledge of life insurance business? 
Do you, personally, know the art of selling? Are you an organizer? Do you 
fire them up? Are you an indefatigable worker? Are you 
ambitious? Do you have the sort of personality that attracts other men to 
you? If you have all this, Mister, I am looking for you, and I want to hear 


The name, well, it’s Louis A. Breskin, President, Sterling Insurance Company, 
117 Sterling Bldg., 737 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


. lots of them. 
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about a half hour and asked the 
prospect, “Are you following ine?” 
The prospect said, “Yes, but if ] 
could find my way back, I’d leave 
you here.” 

We are supposed to paint pictures 
in our business and make people 
realize why they buy life insurance 
and we say, “Well, you buy life in- 
surance so there will be an income 
for your family and protection if 
something happens to you.” We 
sell income retirement and we do 
a fair job but we don’t dramatize 
enough and we don't paint the pic- 
ture vividly enough. If we could sell 
a man insurance after he died we'd 
sell a lot of insurance, or retire- 
ment income insurance after he got 
fired or had to quit work. Why 
don't we sell when the man can 
buy? Maybe we didn’t present the 
picture definitely enough. If a man 
was dead and could see what hap- 
pens he would see that the family 
would still have to pay high prices 
for the necessities of life. People 
rarely have the opportunity to see the 
loss of the purchasing power and still 
be able to replace it. But some did 
during the last war. 

During the war when a man went 
into the armed services he got $50 
a month and if he was married he 
realized he couldn't do much for his 
wife with $50 a month. So what did 
he do? Uncle Sam said, “If you 
will take $22 out of your $50 we 
will give you $28 and send your 
wife $50.” The government would 
match his deduction. Did he do it? 
Of course he did because he was 
still alive, and he saw his income 
diminished by going into the army. 
He took $22 out of $50 to provide 
for his family. Now in civilian life 
can't you make a man take $22 out 
of a $300 or $400 monthly income 
to provide a real insurance program 
for his wife and children? 


Your Company's Merchandising 


I realize that there is no fixed 
pattern followed by all insurance 
salesmen in the selling of life in- 
surance. Io me, idea selling seems 
to be the soundest method and the 
method I like to follow. However, 
many men can get excited because 
of certain special contracts that they 
have to sell. I can subscribe to any 
source of legitimate excitement that 
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makes a man sell, because an excited 
and enthused salesman with knowl- 
edge of his business will not have a 
pros| vecting problem. 

Therefore, let me suggest that you 
get excited about some of the par- 
ticular contracts which your com- 
pany has to offer. Then think about 
the contract, list prospects whom you 
should see because of the particular 
contract. If you are not selling as 
much as you should or want to, you 
could do a lot worse than using a 
particular type of contract as a basis 
of a selling procedure. 


Become a Specialist 


We start in our business as gen- 
eral practitioners, but eventually a 
good many of us get around to 
specializing. 

There is a real thrill that comes 
from discovering new uses for life 
insurance in a given field. It is 
exciting to be a specialist. Thus, not 
only is our work made more in- 
teresting, but we gain confidence in 
ourselves because we know we know. 
These two factors spur us on to sell 
more, and to learn more in a given 
field. Referred names and recom- 
mendations come more easily and 
oftener. In fact, in many instances 
we will be sought out. 

Why not strive to be one of the 
top men in your community in: 

Business insurance—or in_ the 
handling of a professional clientele— 
or of being one of the best informed 
on social security—or’ becoming an 
income specialist with complete 
knowledge of the full impact of high 
taxes and low interest. 

When a salesman knows he is tops 
in a given field, he has a powerful 
sales ally as his partner. 

Closely akin to the specialist idea 
is the hobby idea. If you want to 
remain a general practitioner and 
still make your work more interest- 
ing—in fact, get a lot of added 
enjoyment out of it, develop a hobby 
within your business. 

Pick a segment in our business 
that interests you most or seems to 
naturally fit in with your likes more 
than anything else. It might be 
group insurance, accident insurance, 
pension insurance, mortgage insur- 
ance, etc. 

The motivation back of the hobby 
idea differs from the specialist idea 
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in that you do research work, read- 
ing and studying, because it is fun 
to do so and not because of necessity. 

For the past several years, juve- 
nile insurance has been my hobby. | 
think it’s as fascinating a subject as 
there is in the realm of life insurance. 
Certainly I have been forced to study 
in other fields such as pension trust, 
business insurance, group annuities, 
etc. This I had to do to keep up 
with the times, but juvenile explor- 
ing was done as a hobby. 

I can recommend a hobby to you 
as being pleasant and interesting and, 
incidentally, a real source of earning 
commissions under the most favor- 
able conditions. 

As our lives become more com- 
plex due to our money economy, 
laws of taxation, laws of social guid- 
ance and control, etc., our selling 
must be tuned to these influences. 
They are our natural sales allies, 
and the salesman who makes use of 
them as such will find the oppor- 
tunities for life insurance selling so 
tremendous that his only real limita- 
tions will be his mental capacity and 
physical endurance. 


Thus the future for our business, 
because of the circumstances men- 
tioned, will be good inasmuch as we 
are going to translate and convert 
people’s basic desires and wishes 
into economic realities, through life 
insurance. 

We say this with conviction be- 
cause life insurance is humanly 
sound. It fits into life as life happens, 
always reaching a peak value when 
emergency events occur in the life- 
time of an individual. 





_ Before the $150,000,000 Company Meeting in 
Chicago, 1948. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 


EW officers elected for the com- 

ing year for this, one of the 
most active local associations in the 
country, are as follows: President, 
Harry R. Schultz, C.L.U., Mutual 
Life; Ist Vice President, Earl M. 
Schwemm, C.L.U., Great-West 
Life; 2nd Vice President, William 
B. Davidson, C.L.U., Equitable So- 
ciety and Treasurer, C. H. Grow, 
C.L.U., Travelers. 


Sl 


SOCIALIZE EVERYTHING PROGRAM UNVEILED 


ASHINGTON—A new plan 

to socialize everything was dis- 
closed by President Truman at a 
White House press conference re- 
cently. 

Under the new scheme, everything 
would be free. “It is free enterprise 
in its purest form,” said Mr. Tru- 
man. 

Discrimination against the average 
man will be ended by the new pro- 
gram, the President explained. “In 
Agriculture, Charlie Brannan is 
socializing farmers. And down at 
the Federal Security Agency, Oscar 
Ewing is socializing the doctors. 
Now I have nothing against farm- 
ers or doctors, but why give these 
fellows all the breaks ?”’ 

In response to a question, “How 
would it work?,” Mr. Truman ex- 
plained, “Take the haberdashery 
business for example. A man would 
walk into a clothing store, pick out 
a suit that he liked, and maybe a 
shirt and tie to go with it.”” After 
his package was wrapped the cus- 





Editor's Note: The following is from 
the "Bawl Street Journal” dated June 3, 
1949. This publication, a parody on the 
financial district and things in general, 
comes out once a year. Needless to 
state the following is not official. 





tomer would tell the clerk to charge 
it to the government. “Seems very 
simple to me,” said the President. 
“If we had had a system like this 
sometime ago, I might still be in 
the clothing business.” 


As another example of the me- 
chanics of his plan, the President 
used a barroom. “A man goes in and 
asks for a hooker of bourbon. After 
he tosses this off, he says, “That was 
But he can't fly on 
That 


on the House.’ 
one wing so he has another. 
one is on the Senate.”’ 


In a restaurant, the diner would 
sign the check when he had finished 
his meal, saying “Charge it to Uncle 
Sam.” If the service was good, he 
could add a tip, but not more than 
10% under proposed regulations. 


Mr. Truman admitted that 


might have to be upped. 


this 


Efhciency in grocery stores would 
be increased 50%, if his plan is 
adopted, Mr. Truman told his press 
conterence. With government foot- 
ing grocery bills, stores would no 
longer need a battery of checkers, 
Housewives would time. It 
would no longer be necessary to 
stand in long lines to find out how 


save 


much too much they have spent. 
For riding on street cars, busses, 

trains and_ airplanes, 

would have a pass. This would save 


every hy dy 
transportation companies all the 
present trouble of making change. 

“With the government paying all 
the bills, what will we do with our 
money?’ a reporter asked. Mr. [ru- 
man had the answer for this, too. 
‘That is one of the beauties of my 
plan,” he explained. “It eliminates 
all worries over money. This is 
taken care of by a simple extension 
of the present withholding tax 


to 100% of income.” 
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N. Y. LIFE UNDERWRITERS MEETING 


N MAY 13, 1949 the New 
York State Association held 
their Delegate Meeting at the Hotel 
Niagara, Niagara Falls, New York. 
Thirty years ago that month in 
Utica, New York, fourteen men 
from six cities in the State met and 
formed this oldest state association. 
22 of the Local Associations sent 
their accredited 3 Delegates to Niag- 
ara Falls where the newly formed 
Associations of Li ckport and 
Orange-Sullivan Counties were in- 
troduced and welcomed. President, 
Stanley C. Collins, CLU of Buffalo, 
New York presided over the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions of the 
Delegate Body. 


Special Committee Reports 


The Delegates heard a review of 
the Life Insurance Bills that were 
introduced or enacted into law in 
the past session of the New York 
State Legislature. Vice President 
Kristensen’s report listed 31 bills 
that directly affected our Associa- 
tion. He announced that the bill 
sponsored and introduced by the 
State Association to permit any 
Local Association to incorporate 
with the use of the words “life 
underwriter” as part of its name was 
passed for the third time by the 
Legislature and this year was signed 
by Governor Dewey and made into 
law. The bill sponsored to permit 
investment of minor funds in life in- 
surance was passed in the Assembly 
and defeated by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

David B. Fluegelman, CLU, pre- 
sented to the Delegates a long brief 
dealing with the problem of unin- 
corporated business tax in the State 
of New York which has been a 
problem to many life insurance 
agents. Application of the unin- 
corporated business tax has been 
both applied and waived, depending 
upon information submitted to the 
State Tax Authorities. The brief 
submitted by Mr. Fluegelman was 
drawn by a Certified Public Ac- 
countant and held that the unin- 
corporated business tax was not ap- 
plicable to the individual life under- 
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writer in this State. Considerable 
interest was evidenced by the Dele- 
gates and Guests in this subject. 

Sidney Wertimer, CLU of But- 
falo, New York, who is Chairman 
of the New York State Advisory 
Board on Written [Examinations 
made the announcement that a letter 
was to be sent to each of the 62 
Life Insurance Companies doing 
business in the State. The purpose 
of the letter, said Mr. Wertimer, was 
to acquaint them with the average 
percentage of passing for all life in- 
surance candidates and then to indi- 
cate the passing percentage for the 
candidates of the company ad- 
dressed. This letter will be sent by 
the State Insurance Department 
within the next few weeks and it was 
thought by the Advisory Board it 
would be of interest to all concerned. 

22 Local Associations participated 
in the return of income over ex- 
penses and checks were drawn to 
the Local Associations’ treasuries. 
It is believed this is one of the first 
occasions where all associations 
shared in the results of a state-wide 
Sales Caravan. The checks ranged 
in size from 54 cents to $182.52. 
The Buffalo Association had the 
largest number of attendees although 
several received checks of more than 
$100. 

National Trustee, David B. Flue- 
gelman, was unanimously endorsed 
for a re-election as Trustee at the 
Cincinnati Meeting next Septem- 
ber. Mr. Fluegelman is eligible for 
the second two-year term having 
served on a National Board of Trus- 
tees since 1947. He is Past Presi- 
dent of the New York City and 
New York State Associations of 
Life Underwriters. 


Election of Officers 


The President-elect, Kristen Kris- 
tensen of Yonkers, New York who 
has been Vice President for the past 
year will take office on July Ist. 
Othere newly elected officers in- 
clude Vice President, George P. 
Shoemaker, CLU, Provident Mutual 
General Agent of New York City; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. Merle 


Smith, CLU, Manager of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York in Buffalo 
who has been long active in State 
Association affairs having previously 
occupied the important post of mem- 
ber of the General Committee and 
Regional Vice President from west- 
ern New York. 

Regional Vice Presidents, John 
FF. Meehan of Westchester, repre- 
sentative of the John Hancock in 
that area; Henry M. Lipes of Syra- 
cuse, agent for the Phoenix Mutual 
and Frank J. McManus, of Bing- 
hamton, agent for the Connecticut 
General were all re-elected. The new 
Regional Vice Presidents are 
Richard E. Blanchard, Manager of 
the Metropolitan at Malone, New 
York; Harold Fleck, agent of the 
Equitable of Iowa at Albany and 
Joseph E. Silverstein, CLU, agent 
of the Mutual Life of New York 
at Rochester. They will take over 
their new duties on July Ist. 


Julian Myrick Dinner 


One of the highlights of the 30th 
Anniversary celebration at the con- 
clusion of the Delegate Meeting was 
held in honor of the New York 
State Association’s Honorary Presi- 
dent, Julian S. Myrick who has 
served the association since its 
founding in 1919. He is one of the 
five living charter members and has 
missed only three meetings in the 
thirty year period. 

The Executive Office of the State 
Association at Albany was presented 
with a large framed _ sepia-toned 
photograph of Mr. Myrick inscribed 
with silver plate bearing his name 
and title “Father of the State As- 
sociation.” This is to remain in 
Albany as a permanent tribute of the 
contribution Julian Myrick has made 
to the life insurance business and 
particularly to the State Association. 
Mr. Myrick’s accepting remarks 
were received in a light vein by all 
those in attendance and as the meet- 
ing broke up the feeling held that 
“Mike” Myrick would never retire 
in the hearts and spirit of the Dele- 
gates. 
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Incident or Catastrophe? 


Three months is an incident in a man’s business experience. 
Three years can be a catastrophe. After every known device 
has been used to test a new agent’s chances for success, we 
feel we owe him this additional safeguard—careful scrutiny 
of his activities during his early training. We call this 
function “secondary selection.” During this period, we look 
for hitherto unrevealed factors which may affect his future 
success. We analyze his activities to see what he can do 

. what he will do. Every possible assistance is given. 
If, however, it appears that his future success is doubtful 
due to causes which cannot be corrected through training, 
supervision, and counsel . . . he is advised frankly and 
sympathetically, “Up to now this has been an incident. 
Let's not make it a catastrophe.” This friendly advice 
comes from the heart . . . for it’s his future that is im- 
portant . . . and life insurance is not always the ideal 
career for a man, regardless of his capabilities. 
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HOME OFFICE; SACRAMENTO 
Now! Over $500,000,000 In Force! 
















ORDINARY PRODUCTION 
IRST-QUARTER data compiled 
by the Agency Management As- 

sociation confirm the evidence that 
Ordinary insurance in force is in- 
creasing, but at a decreasing rate. 
The Association's United States In- 
surance In Force Survey reports a 
slight decline in new business for the 
first quarter of 1949, combined with 
a slightly increased termination rate, 
resulting in a decrease in the annual 
rate of gain as compared with 1948's 
first three-month period. 

Projecting ratios to an annual 
basis, the Association reports that 
during the first quarter of this year, 
companies operating in the United 
States wrote new business at the rate 
of 10.88 per cent of the total Ordi- 
nary in force at the beginning of the 
year (comparative figure for 1948 is 
11.78%). Terminations for all 
causes were 4.06 per cent of the 
total (1948 first quarter was 
4.48%), and the net gain was 6.22 
per cent. Net gain for the same 
period last year was 7.30 per cent. 

Although the peak vear for new 
business was 1946, terminations 
have been slowly but steadily in- 
creasing since 1944. Consequently, 
a diminishing rate of annual gain 
has been produced, although the rate 
of new business has remained high. 
In 1944, the termination rate was 
3.31 per cent and continued as fol- 
lows: 1945, 3.35%; 1946, 3.97% ; 
1947, 4.61% ; 1948, 4.68%. 

The Association's companion sur- 
vey for Canada records similar 
trends. The new business figure for 
Canada was 11.87 per cent of the 
total Ordinary in force at the be- 
ginning of 1949 (in 1948, this figure 
was 12.65), with terminations at 
4.60 per cent (4.49%, first quarter 
1948) resulting in a 7.27 per cent 
net gain (same period, 1948, it was 
8.16%). Canadian terminations 
since 1944 have been at the following 
rate: 1944, 3.92%; 1945, 3.96% 
1946, 4.49%; 1947, 4.979%; 1948, 
4.82%. 

The United States Insurance In 
Force Survey is based upon the ag- 
gregate experience of 112 companies 
representing 88 per cent of the Ordi- 
nary insurance in force in the U. S.; 
25 companies representing 90 per 
cent of the insurance in force in the 
Dominion participated in the Cana- 
dian survey. 
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Acacia Mutual: An honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on Presi- 
dent William Montgomery by Southeast- 
ern University at the recent commence- 
ment exercises. The degree was presented 
‘in recognition of Mr. Montgomery's 
leadership in taking a small assessment 
association more than 55 years ago and, 
over the years, making it a sound, pro 
gressive old line organization. 


x * * 


Agency Management Associction: 
Myron E. Dean, C.L.U., in the business 
many years and most recently Agency 
Manager in Little Rock, Ark. for the 
American United Life, has been named 
a senior consultant in the company’s Re- 
lations Division. 

Miss Dorothy Mosley, formerly Li- 
brarian at the Massachusetts Mutual, has 
been named Head of the Reference De- 
partment of the Association. In this ca 
pacity she succeeds Grace P. Hutchison, 
who was recently promoted to Research 
Associate. 

x *«* * 


American Life Convention: The Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company of New 
York City has been admitted to member- 
ship—now 224 companies. 


x *«* * 
Baltimore Life: Ralph &. Edwards, in 
the business several yeafs and most re- 


cently with the Columbian National Life, 
has been appointed Associate Actuary. 
Mr. Edwards is an Associate member ot 
the Society of Actuaries and uniquely 
enough, his wife has achieved similar 
honor. 

x * * 


Bankers Life (lowa): Join B. Hover, 


with the company since 1940, has been 
named Agency Manager at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. $ 

New paid business for the first four 
months totaled $51,748,248, representing 
an increase of $1,900,000 over the same 
period in 1948. 

x * * 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: This actu- 
arial consulting firm, located in Richmond, 
Va., opened a branch office in Atlanta, 
Georgia on June 1. The Atlanta Branch 
Manager is Stewart Hale, recently 
retired as Vice President of the North- 
western National of Minneapolis. 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: New paid 
business for the first 4 months of this 


year totaled $32,076,155 compared with 


For July, 1949 


$31,190,181 for the same period last year. 
Paid business for April showed a gain 
of 8%. 

x * * 


Canada Life: . /. Trenouth, in the 


business and with the company over 30 
years and Manager of the Toronto City 
Branch, has been given the President's 
Trophy representing the highest award 
that the company presents. The award 
is based on all the factors reflecting 
eficient branch management. 


x * * 


Colonial Life: At the regular Board 


meeting held in May, a quarterly dividend 
of $1.00 per share was declared on the 
stock, payable on June 9 to holders of 
record on June 2, 


x *«* * 


Columbian National: Charles P. Phil- 
lips, with the company since 1917 and 
most recently Assistant Secretary, has 
been named Manager of the Policyholders 
Service Department. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Rk. F. Mahaney, 
who joined the company in 1947, and 
H. E. Hookway (1946) have been named 
Director and Assistant Director, respec- 
tively, of Training. 

Squire R. Ogden, of the firm Ogden, 
Galphin & Abell, has been named General 
Counsel to serve with William H. Abell, 
who holds a similar position in the com- 
pany. 

J. Verser Conner, General Counsel and 
a member of the Board of Directors, died 
on May 16 last. 


x * * 


Confederation Life: /. ]’. Hansen has 


been named Economist. In the Group 
Department, J. G. Murray has been pro- 
moted from Superintendent to Actuary; 
R. G. Maitland from Assistant Superin- 
tendent to Assistant Actuary and F. L. 
Munn trom Assistant Superintendent to 
Supervisor. 
x * * 


Connecticut General: Harvey W. Red- 
ington, C.L.U., in the business 18 years 
and with the company since 1943, has 
been named Group Manager of the John 
Street, New York City branch office. At 
the same time Marcy B. Sellew, with the 
company since 1942, was named District 
Group Manager in Baltimore, Md. His 
territory also includes Richmond, Norfolk, 
Washington and Raleigh. 


Connecticut Mutual: Edward C. Jahn, 
C.L.U., with the company since 1941, has 
been named General Agent in Newark, 
N. J. succeeding John A. Ramsay, who 
is retiring as a General Agent but will 
continue as a personal producer in River- 
ton, Conn. 


x * *® 


Continental Assurance: Raymond H. 
Belknap, in the business many years with 
the Occidental of California, has joined 
the company as Executive Assistant and 
in this capacity will work with Howard 
C. Reeder, Vice President. 


x * *® 


Equitable Life (lowa): D. 4. Moilien, 
with the company since 1939 and a Fellow 
in both Actuarial bodies, has been named 
Assistant Actuary, while K. Rk. Austin 
(1947) has been appointed Registrar. 


x * *® 


Fidelity Mutual: Thomas C. T. Buckley, 

in the business since 1946 with the North- 

western Mutual, has been named General 

Agent tor the company in Rochester, 
& wa 


- . 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Ralph L. Colby, with the 
company for 36 years, has been named 
Regional Manager in Springfield, Illinois. 
At the same time G. Ralph Merritt, in the 
business 16 years, most recently with the 
Connecticut Mutual, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in Colorado Springs. 

New paid business during May exceeded 
$17,000,000, bringing the total for the 
first five months to $85,684,000, repre- 
senting a 16.2% gain over the similar 
period in 1948. 

James F. Riley, in the business 10 years 
with the John Hancock Mutual, has been 
named General Agent for the company in 
Tupelo, Miss. At the same time Joseph 
D. Smith, in the business since 1946, and 
most recently with the Union Central, 
was named District Manager in Amory, 
Miss. 

x * * 


Great-West Life: /. Hiles Templin, 
C.L.U., Branch Manager for the company 
in Hamilton, Ontario, has been named 
to represent Canada at a meeting of the 
World Alliance of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations being held this month 
in Switzerland. 

New business for May, 1949 exceeded 
$19,000,000, representing a 34% increase 
over the same month in 1948. The com- 
parable increase for the first four months 
of 1949 was 20.5%. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Home Life: William T. Bolton, who 


joined the company in 1942 and who most 
recently was an Agency Field Assistant 
in the home office, has been appointed 
Manager of the Syracuse, N. Y. Agency. 
In this capacity he succeeds William B. 
Stark, who is continuing as General Agent 
of Central New York. 


x *k * 


John Hancock: /. Kenneth W yard, with 
the company since 1932 and most recently 
Assistant General Agent in the Columbus, 
Ohio Agency, has been named General 
Agent at Peoria, Illinois, succeeding the 
late James M. Clark. 

Asa F. Kinney, in the business many 
years and with the Group Department of 
the company since 1941, has been ap- 
pointed Group Administrative Assistant. 


Liberty Life (S. C.): Robert J. Malcolm, 
a field man in the company’s Greenville, 
S. C. office, and Granville deRoode, for- 
merly unit manager in the home office 
agency, have both been appointed Home 
Office Supervisors. 


x * * 


Life of Georgia: The following agency 
appointments have been made: W. 7. 
Myers, with the company since 1936, has 
been transferred as Manager from Pas- 
cagoula, Miss. to the newly opened office 
in Hope, Arkansas; H. G. Lloyd was 
also transferred as district manager from 
Sarasota to Tampa, Florida. Mr. Lloyd 
has been with the company since 1935. 
His successor at Sarasota is 7. H. Pinson 
(1940). 

Mrs. (Lula Dobbs) MckEachern, who 
was Chairman of the Board from 1928 
until she retired last year, died on April 
24 last. 








Te 
CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


Take a Letter to 


MEN OF 
VISION 
U.S.A. 


Dear Sir: 


When questioned concerning his statement, “Go West Young Man,” 
Horace Greeley replied that the west was a place for men “Young 


in spirit!” 


For men young in spirit the west offers golden opportunities 
TODAY, as it did in the gold rush days. 

Expanding industries, tremendous population increases, 
bustling business markets... provide opportunities for men of vision 
GREATER than at any previous time. In keeping with this aggressive 
western spirit of continuous development, we have started a NEW 


agency expansion program. 


inquiries. 








To men YOUNG IN SPIRIT we offer not 
only SECURITY...but a new way of life! 
It is to YOUR advantage to make further 


HOME OFFICE—DENVER 


Sincerely, 


bUZX 


G. A. LEstrange 


Vice President and Agency Director. 











Lincoln National: 7. S. Bennett, in the 
business 15 years, has been appoint: «| 
General Agent for the company in Fort 
Worth, Texas. The Agency is located . 
1304-5 Commercial Standard Buildine 
and the territory consists of 11 countics 
in the Fort Worth area. 

Dr. W. H. Scoins, Medical Directo 
has assumed direction of the Medica! 
Department and is now chief medica! 
officer. In this capacity he succeeds /) 
Walter FE. Thornton, who retired last 
month after more than a quarter of « 
century of service. 

An extra dividend of 30¢ per shar 
will be paid on August 1 to stockholders 


of record on July 23. 


~x* * *® 


Manhattan Life: //. O. Seale, Jr., iv 
the business since 1927 and with the com 
pany since 1945, has been named Supe 
intendent of Agencies, West Division, 
covering the Pacific Coast. At the same 
time fiarry J. Nelson, in the business 
since 1922 with the Mutual Trust Lite, 
was named Supervisor of the Central 
Division. 
x *«* *® 


Walter fF. Brissenden, in the business 
since 1945 with the Connecticut Mutual. 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Spokane, Wash., with offices 
in the Simmons Building, South 7 
Howard Street. 

At the same time Jy C. Ilalker, in the 
business since 1944 with the Northern 
Life Insurance Company, has been named 
General Agent in Alhambra, California, 
with offices at 317 West Main Street. 


x *«* * 


Massachusetts Mutual: /. 
Grannis, in the business since 1920 and 
with the Penn Mutual since 1931, has 
been appointed General Agent in Milwau- 
kee succeeding E. Lloyd Mallon, who 
recently transferred to the Keane Agency 
of the company in New York City. 

James F. Miller, in the business since 
1945, with the Lafayette Life, las been 
appointed General Agent in South Bend, 
Indiana, succeeeding Whitney W. Stod- 
dard, who is continuing as a_ personal 
producer. 

Walter J. Hurley, formerly with the 
Connecticut General Life, has been named 
Group Regional Manager for Northeast- 
ern United States, with headquarters in 
the Chamber of Commerce Building in 
Boston. 

At the same time John A. O’Comnor, 
in the business several years and most 
recently with the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, has been named Group Supervisor 
in the Chicago office located at 120 South 
LaSalle Street. 

William W.Van Horn, in the business 
since 1941 and with the company since 
1948, and most recently Group Supervisor 
in the New York City area, has been 
transferred in a similar capacity to New- 
ark, N. J. 

Dr. J. R. Erskine Morden, formerly 
with the Brantford Clinic in Brantford, 
Ontario, has been appointed Assistant 
Medical Director. 


Douglas 


2 = 
Midwestern United Life: Donald B. 


Grissont, in the business since 1936 and 
most recently with the Southern National, 
has been named Assistant to President 
Phil J. Schwangz. 


Best’s Life News 
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Mutual Trust Life: The following have 
been appointed General Agents: Guy 

‘atherson, in Syracuse, N. Y.; James J. 
}evine, Toledo, Ohio and Darius G. La- 
i.onde in Crookston, Minnesota. All have 
been in the business previously with other 
companies. 

Walter S. Hensen, with the company 
ior 5 years, has been named General 
Agent in St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

At the same time Miles W. Payne was 
named Field Supervisor in the Michigan 
and Ohio territory. He was tormerly 
with the Guarantee Mutual in Lansing, 
Michigan. 

x * *® 


National Life of Vermont: New paid 
business for May, 1949 totaled $8,227,349, 
representing a 25.76% gain over the same 
month in 1948. 


x * *® 


New York Life: The following new 
Branch Office Managers have been named 
in Texas: W. Earl Manning, Jr. (1934) 
in Dallas; Mack R. Ball, Jr. (1948) at 
Fort Worth and Sheldon C. Anderson 
(1932) at Houston. 

Austin Redding, with the company since 
1938, and William A. Sims, with the com- 
pany since 1939, have been named Man- 
agers at Pueblo, Colorado and Sacra- 
mento, Calif., respectively. 

Dr. Albert H. Faber, with the company 
since 1928, has been promoted to Asso- 
ciate Medical Director. 

The company’s home office publication, 

“New York Life NEWS” for the second 
time in three years has been awarded 
recognition for distinctive Red Cross 
covers. The March issue in 1949 received 
second place in a nation-wide contest, as 
did the same issue in 1947. The contest 
was sponsored by the American Red 
Cross. 

x * *® 


North American Life Assurance: 
G. C. Willis, who joined the company 
in 1946, has been named Branch Man: ger 
at Saskatoon, where he succeeds W , 
Elton, who is continuing as a personal 


producer. 
x * *® 


Northwestern Mutual: Roe Walker, 
with the company since 1934 and most 
recently District Agent at Bloomington, 
Illinois, has been appointed Assistant Di- 
rector of Agencies in the home office. 
At the same time H. J. Stoliz, of Normal, 
Illinois, has been named his successor 
in the B. J. Stumm General Agency. 


x * * 


Northwestern National: New paid busi- 
ness for May, 1949 totaled $7,159,920, 
representing a 24% gain over the same 
month in 1948. Total Ordinary sales for 
the first 5 months of this year were $32,- 
928,660, representing a 7% gain over a 
comparable period last year. 


x * * 


Occidental Life (Cal.): The following 


agency appointments have been made: 
Nobert W. Yeager as General Agent in 
inglewood, California; E. H. Cameron, 
as Manager in Kansas City, Missouri and 

Shearer as Manager in Dallas, 
exas. 


For July, 1949 





how's your future 


looking? 


If you want to make real progress, if 
you want to make every day tell in 
terms of actual cash return, then it’s 
time you considered the possibilities 
of Pacific National Life. 


Our commission contracts are ex- 
tremely liberal. Our policies sell fast 
and there is no limit to earnings. 
Build for your future with a Pacific 


good territories available 


RAY H. PETERSON 
President 





National Life contract. 


a strong company building a strong west 


Agencies licensed and actively operating 


in: 
Arizona Oregon 
California Territory of Hawaii 
Colorado Utah 
Idaho Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nevada 


pacific national life 
assurance company 


FIRST SOUTH AND MAIN STREETS 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


KENNETH W. CRING 
Supt. of Agencies 








J. H. Staak, with the company since 
1946, has been named Co-Manager of the 
Davenport, lowa Agency and will share 
responsibilities of the office with D. /. 
Cusack, who has been with the company 
since 1937. 

x * * 


Ohio National: The following promo- 
tions have been made in Texas: Henry 
Coutret, C.L.U., formerly General Agent 
at San Antonio, is now Manager for 
Southwest Texas; J. W. Crim has been 
promoted to General Agent at San An- 
tonio and 7. Ray Kring has been ad- 
vanced to General Agent at Corpus 
Christi. 
x * * 


Pacific Mutual: Stanley Park (1926) 
and R. E. Boone (1924) have been named 
General Agents in Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
succeeding Frank Fitts, retiring after 45 
years of service. 

Clifford E, Strom (1930) and William 
A. Stone have been appointed General 
Agents in San Diego and Santa Ana, 
California succeeding G. Campbell Jan- 
ney, retiring after 25 years of service in 
San Diego, Calif. 


J. Royce Tomkin, with the company 
several years, has been named General 
Agent in Portland, Oregon. 


& - "Fy 
Penn Mutual Life: William J. Probst, 


with the company since 1932, has been 
named Manager of Sales Promotion and 
Advertising.- At the same time Aaron M. 
Royal (1944) was named Manager of 
Field Training. 

Henry J. Gilbertson, Fargo, N. D. 
Agency of the company won the Presi- 
dent’s Award for “rendering the most 
distinguished performance in the preced- 
ing twelve months.” 


x * * 


Postal Life: Maurice Kohn, in the busi- 


ness in various capacities since 1909, has 
been named _ General Agent for the com- 
pany in Buffalo and vicinity. The Agency 
is located at 922 White Building. 


sw S 
Protective Life: E. Mason Phillips, in 
the business several years, has been ap- 


pointed General Agent in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Prudential: Glen A. McTaggart, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1933, has been 
named Manager of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Hawaiian Trust Company, 
Ltd., the company’s General Agents in 
Hawaii. In this capacity he succeeds 


Arthur H. Eyles, 1Ji, who has been ap- , 


pointed Home Office Group Representa- 
tive in the Islands. Thomas A. Gal- 
lagher, C.L.U., replaces Mr. McTaggart 
as Manager of the St. Louis, Mo. Agency. 

E. Richard Turpin, with the company 
since 1942, has been appointed Assistant 
Manager of Field Training in the Agency 
Department of the Western home office. 

Gustave J. Clotere (1929) and Sidney 
V. Mitcheil, Jr. (1940) have been ap- 






pointed Managers at Portland District 
No. 1 and Phoenix, Arizona, respectively. 

John W. Gallagher, with the company 
since 1934, has been named Manager ot! 
the newly established Inland Empire 
Agency, Spokane, Wash. 

A new district office has been opened in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. under the manager- 
ship of Thurley C. Cross, who held a 
similar position in Tampa, Florida. Mr. 
Cross joined the company in 1912. 

John E. More, formerly in the Group 
Department at the home office, has been 
appointed Home Office Representative in 
charge of Group Sales in Denver, Colo. 
This appointment was announced by 
Harry J. Volk, Vice President in charge 
of Western operations. 

F, Scott Robinson, with the company 
since 1936, has been named Manager of 
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George Washington Life | 
Insurance Company 


Emry C. Green, President 























Charleston, W. Va. 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





Given competitive rates and plans, 
©, along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
...eea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


‘Renee LAFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S$. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 

















the Atlanta, Georgia district office suc- 
ceeding George W. Butler, retired. At the 
same time Harry Airschenbawm, with t! 
company since 1931, has been named 
Manager of the District Office No. 13 in 
New York City succeeding 7homas May 
nello, who was transferred in similar ca 
pacity to District Office No. 9. 


x * * 


Society of Actuaries: 4. 4. McKinnic, 
instructor at New Trier Township High 
School in Winnetka, Illinois, has been 
named to fill the newly created position 
of Executive Secretary. As of the first of 
this month the Society established offices 
at 208 South LaSalle Street, thereby 
abolishing the two previous offices at 135 
South LaSalle Street, for the American 
Institute of Actuaries, and 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City for the Actuarial 
Society. 
x * * 


State Mutual: John M. Hammer, tor 
the past 15 years with the Massachusetts 
Mutual, has been named General Agent 
for the company in the state of Florida 
with headquarters in Tampa. 

Robert L. Durst, in the business since 
1941, has been named Group Department 
Home Office representative for the com- 
pany in the states of Texas and Louisiana. 


*x* * * 
Travelers: Ralph W. Dyslin (1937) has 


been named Manager for the Life, Acci- 
dent and Group Departments of the com- 
pany at Dayton, Ohio succeeding Leroy 
F, Arvidson (1935), who was promoted to 
Agency Assistant at the home office in the 
same Departments. 

Frederic C. Krapels (1929), most re- 
cently District Supervisor at Toronto, has 
heen promoted to Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Group Sales in the home office. 


*x* * * 
Union Mutual: Richard J. Miller, in the 


advertising and public relations field for 
several years, has been appointed Man- 
ager of Sales Promotion succeeding L. 
Russell Blanchard, who has accepted a 
similar position in the Paul Revere Life. 

John C. Russell, in the business since 
1926 with the John Hancock, has been 
appointed General Agent in Buffalo, New 
York succeeding the late Jesse J. Letts. 


x * * 


United States Life: William P. White, 
Jr., (1948) and Paul Krenicky (1947) 
have been promoted to Director of Sales 
and Service and Administrative Assistant 
respectively in the company’s Group In- 
surance Department. 

A. Maxwell Kunis, with the New 
Jersey Department of Insurance since 
1939, as Associate Actuary, has joined the 
company as Assistant Actuary. In his 
new position Mr. Kunis will specialize in 
Group Insurance in the Accident and 
Health field. 


x* * * 


Woodmen Central Life, et al: Howard 
E. Hall, with the company since 1936 and 
Superintendent of Agents since 1943, has 
been named Supervisor for the company 1n 
Eastern and Central Nebraska. In this 
capacity he succeeds W’. J. Quinn, who 
was transferred to Northwestern Kansas 
territory with headquarters in Wichita. 
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THE FINEST, INEXPENSIVE 


@ HUNDREDS 
THOUSANDS 


SAV E on printed matter 


inventories 
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MASTER PLATES} 


Yes, all you need is an office offset dupli- 
cator; then you'll see that these parchment 
paper “plates” are tops for reproducing an 
extensive variety of duplicates. Handle them 
as easily as any piece of paper! Run them 
through typewriters, tabulators, teletypes, 
adding, billing, bookkeeping and addressing 
machines. File them away for reruns; add 
progressive data anytime. Erase on them 
without risk of messy-looking changes. Ready 
for instant use. No waiting, no wasted paper, 
before clean impressions. Made in standard 
sizes, and flat packs for duplicating contin- 
uous systems forms. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COLITHO PLaTE and 
brochure explaining versatile offset dupli- 
cating. Tell us what make offset duplicator 
youre using. Or use the 

coupon below. 


os 
COLUMBIA 


Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y. 

Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 

~ pag and details of Colitho Paper Master 
ates. 


Your Name 





Firm 


Address 


Make and Model of 
Offset Duplicator Used 




















CONSULTING SERVICE 


IMPLIFICATION of business 

procedures is the basic theme of 
an informative new brochure just 
released by Remington Rand’s Sys- 
tems Division to describe the work 
of its Management Services Depart- 
ment. Titled “A Unique Manage- 
ment Consulting Service’ and aimed 
at the top management level, the 
booklet points out that the qualified 
experts on the department’s staff, 
who draw on the vast store of ex- 
perience accumulated by Remington 
Rand and its predecessor companies, 
have been brought together in a 
single, flexible unit for the impartial 
analysis and improvement of all 
types of business operations. 

The Management Services De- 
partment, though backed up by all 
the facilities of the Remington Rand 
organization, “functions on a strictly 
professional basis and in accordance 
with an ethical code which prohibits 
any favoritism as to the make or 
type of required equipment,” accord- 
ing to the brochure. 


Typical Assignment 


The booklet outlines a typical as- 
signment of the consultants as fol- 
lows: 


A comprehensive study of present 
organization structure, adminis- 
trative policies, operating pro- 
cedures and methods of the 
business. 

A detailed analysis of this study. 

Determination of requirements for 
efficient operation. 

Drafting of recommendations. 

Presentation to management for 
consideration. 

Development of details into an 
integrated plan. 

Planning, scheduling and super- 
vision of the “change-over” to 
assure successful operation. 

Periodic review of administrative 
policies, operating procedures 
and methods. 


Handsomely printed on 12 pages, 
A Unique Management Consulting 
Service is a limited edition publica- 
tion, available only to executives on 
the policy making level. Copies may 
be obtained by writing on a business 
letterhead to Management Service 
Department, Systems Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW STENCIL LINE 


COMPLETE new line of stencil 

sheets, designed to fill all mod- 
ern day office duplicating require- 
ments has been announced by A. }3. 
Dick Company. Sizes range from 
4 by 8% inches to 12% by 22 inches 
and the wide price range permits 
low cost reproduction of as few as 
five or six copies as well as hundreds 
or thousands of copies. 

Of the ten types of stencil sheets, 
all available in a number of sizes, 
three are blue, five are yellow and 
two are the new eye-ease green color. 
Both the blue and yellow in legal 
and letter sizes may be obtained 
with the new satin finish, low glare 
film cover. A special white, coated 
cushion is provided for use with the 
blue stencils and a black, tissue 
cushion is provided for the yellow 
and the new eye-ease green. Both 
types of cushion provide a high de- 
gree of visibility for typing and proof 
reading and reduce typing fatigue. 

The blue stencil sheets, including 
the low cost economy blue sheet, 
may be used for reproduction of typ- 
ing, handwriting, illustrations, let- 
tering, free-hand drawing and office 
forms. The yellow stencil sheets are 
designed primarily for typing and 
handwriting and both the stubless 
yellow and stubless green sheets are 
especially recommended for produc- 
tion of systems and _ procedures 
copies. The new green stencil sheet 
may be used for limited illustration 
and forms work, as well as for typed 
copies. 

The company also manufactures 
four special stencil sheets for pro- 
duction of 4-page folders, 2-column 
and 3-column mimeographed bulle- 
tins and newspapers, handwriting 
and addressing labels. 
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the one bookkeeping machine for insurance offices 


designed to speed and save on every accounting record... 


and here’s why... The alert executive today is most con- 
scious of reducing all costs. and this new Remington Rand 
machine has been geared to eliminate administrative 
waste-holes. It produces all the accounting records needed 
by insurance offices more efficiently and more economically 


than ever before. Here is how: 


Faster results...every feature of this bookkeeping ma- 
chine has been electrified. Balances are computed and 
printed automatically, and improved tabulation and high 
speed timing eliminate operator-strain— increase operator- 


worktime. 


Simpler operation . . . two, three or more related records 
~ your billings, policy registers, accounts current, or any 
others—are produced simultaneously—records for every 
breakdown, for every necessary department. New “snap-on” 
registers give extra flexibility . . . they’re easily repositioned 


for any new application. 





New functional design...many new, special features 
guarantee operator-owner appeal. This streamlined beauty 
has new organ type, finger-grooved keys—and uniform 
printing impressions are assured. The writing line is com- 
pletely visible, and register totals are magnified for even 
easier reading. Yes, in every way it’s designed to speed and 
save in your accounting administration. 


But see for yourself. Call your nearby Remington Rand 
representative, or write for free booklet, “Fashioned 
for Business Administration.” Remington Rand Inc., 


Dept. BL-7, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
MODELS 


WO new models, the Quiet DeLuxe 

and the Arrow, of the Gray Magic 
Royal Portable typewriter are now avail- 
able. The new portables are exactly like 
the ofice Royal typewriter in color, key- 
board size and slope, placement of con- 
trols and in most other features. Among 
the featured points are their “Finger 
Flow” keys (shaped to fit the finger and 
placed to provide extra clearance between 
the rows of keys), “Speed Spacer” space 
bar, “Magic” margin set, “Touch Con- 
trol” and “Line Finder.” Both models 
come equipped with new handsome, du- 
rable, lightweight and completely weather- 
stripped cases. 
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REMEMBRANCE GIFT 


HIS practical and attractive combina- 

tion postal scale and paperweight makes 
a novel remembrance gift for your better 
agents or clients. Identification up to three 
lines or a trade mark can be stamped in 
silver on the front of the base. Set up 
as a postal scale, it appears as in the left- 
hand view. For use as a paperweight, 
the top platform unscrews, the shaft dis- 
appears, the platform is turned upside 
down and screwed into the body and the 
device appears as at the right. Construc- 
tion is of polished aluminum with a black 
plastic base. Designed by Wright and 
Marshall Sales. 


THE TYPE ic cast in one piece te 
waiter m heght The tece of the 
type is deep end clear cut. Al 
letters ere in pertect chgnment 











THE BASE is oho cost from rub- 
ber in one piece It con be mode 
in ony length width or shepe 
All type sizes con easily be 
inserted in the bese 











FINGER PRESSURE locks the 
rubber type into the bese Type 
con't slip or move while print- 
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NEW RUBBER STAMP 


ALLED “Base-Lock” this new idea in 

rubber stamps has almost unlimited 
applications in both the large and the 
small office. It consists of easily inter- 
changeable precision cast-rubber type 
available at low cost in a wide variety of 
sizes and type faces. Slight finger pres- 
sure snaps the type into exact position 
on an especially designed corrugated cast- 
rubber base. The type cannot slip under 
printing pressure and one base can take 
all sizes of type from 4%” to 3” in one 
set-up. When required, a combination of 
a logotype and individual characters can 
be used. Typeholders are available in any 
size and shape from the manufacturer, the 
Krengel Manufacturing Company. 





FOLD-O-WAY DESK 


HE new Fold-O-Way secretarial desk 

designed by The Art Medal Construc. 
tion Company is called the most practical 
and convenient method of containing a 
typewriter in a flat-top desk. Space is 
provided for any standard carriage width 
make or model of typewriter including 
the new electric ones. Mechanical copy- 
holders can be used without sacrificing 
space or convenience. Vibration is said 
to be eliminated. 





ALL-IN-ONE CABINET 


— concept in ofhce equipment is 
claimed by the Art Steel Sales Corpo- 
ration in the introduction of their All-in- 
One No. 1 Jr. office card, letter and stor- 
age cabinet. Dimensions are 33” high by 
27” wide by 16” deep. 
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HE many insurance firms which 

make use of microfilming for 

record maintenance and space 
saving would do well to look into 
several performance factors and pos- 
sibilities, if they have not already 
done so. 

We know, for instance, that the 
space we have saved since we in- 
stalled the Film-a-record system of 
microfilming and indexing old rec- 
ords which must be preserved fig- 
ures at a rental value saving (con- 
servatively) of $525 per year. But 
delving beyond the more obvious 
or immediately apparent advantages 
of this procedure in certain elements 
of record preservation, we have 
made some interesting observations 
and, what is more important, have 
tapped a number of potentials. 

Then, too, we have reached the 
point where we are no longer satis- 
fed with the fact the new way is 
merely better than the old—we wish 
to make it much better! 


Valuable Space Saved 


Space saving and ease of handling 

the deep, rich pay lode of a micro- 
filming system—made itself imme- 
diately evident when our Film-a- 
record procedure was put into op- 
eration. Tackling all sorts of records 
and documents (some of them dat- 
ing back to 1927) we soon freed 150 
feet of floor space for other uses, 
and since we figure that sort of space 
as worth $3.50 a square foot per 
year, we almost immediately could 
credit the new system with the $525- 
a-year that has been mentioned. 

But for all its importance—and 
the tangible picture it presents in 
the way of savings—the space sav- 
ing factor is by no means the whole 
picture. Those at our office who 
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SPEED, ACCURACY and 


HARDY M. HARRELL 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of 


Personnel 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 


are responsible for much of the de- 
tail work connected with the setting 
up and maintenance of vital records 
have now begun to dig into the “sub- 
stratas’’—with some more interest- 
ing results. 

The fact that a picture of a record 
can be snapped many times faster 
than the data can be copied off by 
hand or on the traditional office ma- 
chines was a fine starter. Some of 
us might even have been well con- 
tent to let it go at that. Fortunately, 
however, things happened differ- 
ently ; they happened fast, and they 
opened the way to improvement in 
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SAVING 


the basic record-preservation opera- 
trons and to exploration of other 
possibilities. 

Things really started to happen 
when a young speed demon set out 
to see what he could do with the 
equipment. He had a veritable stra- 
tosphere for his Film-a-record speed 
runs—all the way through millions 
upon millions of applications, lapsed 
applications, medical reports, checks, 
inspection reports, servicing records 
and other documents. 

Gulf Life’s first camera operator 
was Jimmy Gaddy. He set a new 
record when he hit a pace of better 
than 90 photographic images a min- 
ute, and maintained it over a long 
period of time. That speed was all 
the more remarkable because it in- 





(Continued on the next page} 


Microfilm camera operator Jimmy Gaddy feeds 4 x 6 inch application cards to be re- 
corded. Cards are photographed front and back. 
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Speed, Accuracy & Saving—Con't. 


volved photographing both sides of 
45 or more individual records per 
minute, a type of handling more 
difficult than that involved in photo- 
graphing but one side of 90 or more 
different records or documents. 


Accuracy Maintained 


rom the very start, in the case 
of Jimmy Gaddy and of other op- 
erators, good speeds were attained 
and accuracy was splendid. (Of 
course, since the camera cannot err, 
there are no possibilities of inac- 
curacies in transcription, but clerks 
can sometimes err in timing or in 
handling the records. ) 

Only one camera is in operation 
at a time, as a general rule, and our 
single-machine operations during the 
first 21 weeks of the microfilming 
procedure produced 2,617,889 photo- 
graphic records. That’s an average 
of 46 per minute for every working 
minute during the entire period! 
To get back to speedster Gaddy for 
a minute—his big day was 36,500 
pictures, an average for the entire 
day of 67 pictures per minute. 

I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that life in the Film-a-record 
department was then, or is now, just 
one jolly, exhilarating speed test. 
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LARICK POLICY WALLET 
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The package in Jimmy Gaddy's hand 
represents 5,000 different records transcribed 
to film in less than one day. 


Jimmy Gaddy had a real purpose 
beyond his yen for speedy handling 
of the records and equipment, and 
we were aware of and encouraged 
him in what he was getting at—the 
establishing of important data on 
the time, human and machine eff- 
ciency, and economy factors. 

To show that the one-day record 
cited above was more than just a 
speed demonstration conducted un- 
der special circumstances and im- 
possible to compare with normal 
procedures, the operators have re- 
corded a number of 150,000-picture 
weeks, with the best week’s opera- 
tion recorded to date being 158,000 
pictures (which, since the average 
record is two-sided, means that 79, 
OOO records were accurately and 
completely copied). 


Too Many Files 


As with all insurance operations, 
we have found during our 37 years 
of operation that files were taking 
up more and more valuable space. 
During the past eight years, our 
rapid growth has changed what had 
been a comfortable, roomy five- 
story home office building, into a 
maze of offices, departments, desks, 
files and miscellany—with every 
square inch of space at a premium. 

The records that are required by 
law represent only one part of the 
problem, since the applications, med- 
ical examinations, reports and rec- 
ords on servicing and inspection on 
this business represent merely a part 
of the complex record system. 
Those are just for live records. 
Then you add the records of inac- 
tive business, and during the passing 
years these pile up to millions upon 
millions of individual items. 

There are, for instance, records 
of policies that have become claims ; 
policies that have been lapsed ; busi- 
ness that has matured. And these 


records are vital for accounting pur- 
poses, for personnel matters, and for 
agency, advertising and other operi- 
tional procedures. 


Collateral Savings 


With the problem of preservation 
of millions of records piled atop the 
increasing strain of the space situa- 
tion, it was natural that Gulf Lile 
turned to microfilming as the solu- 
tion, and it has been interesting to 
see how a program that was adopted 
for one situation has presented itself 
as perhaps the best answer for a 
number of others. 

As the task of recording all of 
the direct insurance records that 
must be preserved is completed (and 
we are virtually up-to-date now ) at- 
tention 1s turned to other documents 
that can be preserved in this space- 
saving procedure. Under way or be- 
ing considered for inclusion in the 
program are such items as agents’ 
register sheets, current checks and 
the like. And from that point, the 
next step will undoubtedly be con- 
sideration of means by which the 
speed, accuracy and economy factors 
of microfilming can best be used in 
handling much of the day-to-day 
paperwork, the variety and extent 
of which seems endless. 

There were some problems en- 
countered in the microfilming op- 
erations, but to date we have had 
little difficulty in working them out 
as we went along—and without any 
significant slowdown in the pro- 
cedure. The toughest problem was 
that of having green operators 
turned loose on helter-skelter piles 
of old records. But the operators 
were not tyros for very long (those 
speed marks of Jimmy Gaddy’s were 
set fairly early in his new career 
of microfilmer). Then too, Reming- 
ton Rand sent in a few specialists 
for a while, and they trained the first 
operators right on the job. 


Film Splicing 


It is almost inevitable that in 
microfilming the contents of old files 
there are mix-ups, particularly at 
first. Documents are in the wrong 
place in the drawer; even in the 
wrong drawer. But this need not 
lead to the jumble or the slowdown 
that might seem to be indicated, be- 
cause by means of splicing of the 
film rolls and through the use of a 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ators A new, perfected Recorder that photographs more documents 
pues on one roll of microfilm —cuts film costs, cuts processing costs, 
rators i cuts filing space! Further economy is assured through one-time 
wren purchase rather than continuous rental. 
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Although durable goods prices 
have risen 95% since 1938... 


X 





1949 
$142.50 list 


1938 
$115.50 list 


For better, faster, more efficient work— 


Replace old typewriters 
now with new Royals 
...they’re a bargain! 


The 08BO® 





Made By the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


*Combined price index for metals, metal products, and building materials, U.S. Dept. of Labor. 





miscellaneous film series in numeri. 
cal order, it is possible to keep thie 
record-handling pace high and to 
correct the differences or earlicr 
errors at leisure. 

The records that we have shifted 
to microfilm have to be referred to 
some of them constantly; others in- 
frequently. We have not experi- 
enced the slightest difficulty in keep- 
ing track of them (by means of 
numerical indexing) and have no 
trouble locating a desired record, 
usually far faster than was possible 
in the old folder-drawer-or-cabinet 
procedure. Occasionally a copy of 
the microfilmed document is required 
for some department or some special 
purpose. In such cases it is a simple 
and inexpensive matter to make up 
a life-size or larger print simply by 
using the reader as an enlarger and 
printer. 


Old Records Destroyed 


Because, in addition to being ac- 
curately and adequately indexed, 
each unit of microfilm is properly 
authenicated, there is no problem of 
payment for storage of most of the 
old records that have been copied. 
They are simply destroyed. 

From a bursting-at-the-seams sit- 
uation, we now have a neat, efficient, 
inexpensive and comfortable ar- 
rangement of records in a few steel 
cabinets—with plenty 
more, and full protection for them 
from the elements and the toll of 
time. 

Yes, the future looks vastly 
brighter in our file room. With the 
company’s steady growth, all filing 
problems will be much simpler under 
the new system. Use of the present 
home office facilities will be possible 
for a longer period, and when new 
quarters are planned, there will be 
no concern in the building design of 
a need to incorporate huge quantities 
of space for the preservation of bulky 
records. 


room for 


We'll Take Six 


J.G.: “T’ve an invention at last 
that will mean a fortune!” 

A.S.: “What is it this time?” 

].G.: “Why, it’s an extra key for 
a typewriter. When you don’t know 
how to spell a word you hit that key, 
and it makes a blur that might be 
an ‘e,’ an ‘a’ or almost anything elsc 
you like.” 
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Dear Mr. Fergason: 

In your “Manpower” a short time 
ago, you mentioned a “production 
index unit” computation for meas- 
uring office efficiency. I believe you 
stated that Mr. Wylie gave you the 
suggestion. Can you give me ad- 
ditional detail ? 

G. C. H. (Chicago) 


Dear G. C. H.: 

The idea of a production index 
unit was developed by Mr. Wylie in 
his book, “Office Organization and 
Management,” published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. Mr. Wylie elaborates 
on this on pages 117 through 122 
of Chapter XI of his book. The pro- 
duction index unit is definitely the 
answer to today’s efficiency problem. 
Control of office production is one 
of today’s difficult problems. Most 
offices are overstaffed—i.e., they 
have more employees than they need 
to efficiently carry on the office tasks. 
There are two ways to check et- 
ficiency : 

(1) Measure individual produc- 

tivity of each employee. 

(2) Measure group efficiency on 
major routines. 

Measuring individual efficiency 1s 
dificult and requires considerable 
work. Most offices have discarded 
plans of individual work count. This, 
of course, leaves the offices without 
any efficiency measure or indicator. 
As volume of work increased and 
efficiency degraded, the office staff 
Was increased to meet the highest 
demand for office services. 

}efore any plan of efficiency 1s 
contemplated, two or three pre- 
requisites should be completed. 

(1) Work should be _ studied 
and unnecessary operations 
should be eliminated. Space 
will not permit a complete 
exposition of work simplifica- 
tion. 
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(2) Working conditions and 
equipment should be im- 
proved as much as possible. 
There should be good illumi- 
nation, adequate equipment 
and proper office arrange- 
ment. 

(3) Supervisors should be 
trained in handling people. 
They should be re-indoc- 
trinated in human relations, 
work production and em- 
ployee training. 

After these things are accom- 
plished, we are ready for the pro- 
duction index. Remember that we 
are talking about an index or indi- 
cator. Select one or two routines 
which are sufficiently sensitive to re- 
flect composite variations in volume 
in the office. Point one to stress is: 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the seventh of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. The 
items covered in this column have been 
selected because of their interest to our 
readers. If you have a question or a com- 
ment concerning office problems, Mr. Ferga- 
son will be glad to hear from you. Your 
name and your company will not be divulged 
if your letter is answered in this column. 
Obviously the opinions expressed are those 
of Mr. Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


that in computing office efficiency, 
you stick to major paper work rou- 
tines and forget the auxiliary paper 
work details. After you have se- 
lected a routine, you divide the num- 
ber of index units produced into the 
total office cost in order to obtain a 
production index unit cost. For ex- 
ample, let us say that total office 
expense is $10,000 for a single 
month. Let us further say that dur- 
ing the month 3,000 policies were 
written, the production index unit 
cost would be $10,000 divided by 
3,000—$3.33. Each month the vol- 
ume of policies written would be 
divided into the total office costs and 
the production index unit costs 
would be compared. The monthly 
relationships between principal vol- 
ume (volume of work performed on 
the principal routine which affects 
better than 50% of the office ac- 
tivities) of work and cost is thus 
established and compared. Volume 
of work alone is not sufficient. 
Neither is cost—the two must b 

taken into consideration. 


This is a measure of group ac- 
tivity. It is an index rather than 
true cost. Please bear that in mind. 
As cost gets out of balance with 
volume, or vice-versa, the rise in 
index cost will reflect it and further 
study can be made leading to ad- 
justments. 


Arbitrary reductions of the staff 
are unscientific. 


Mr. Wylie pointed out an inter- 
esting variation in computing the in- 
dex. He stated that instead of office 
cost, you could use man-hours. In 
the example that I used above, let 
us say that this office employed a 
total of 75 employees in the office 
(this is just an example illustrating 
my point and is not an actual case). 
75 employees times 40 hours per 


(Continued on the next page) 
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week times 44% weeks per month— 
this would make approximately 13,- 
000 potential man-hours per month. 
3,000 policies, therefore, require 4.3 
man-hours per policy. The index 
then becomes 4.3 and each month’s 
index is compared. If volume de- 
creases without a comparative de- 
crease in man-hours, the man-hours 
per policy will rise, thereby giving 
an indication that a reduction is re- 
quired. 

The index may be developed de- 
partmentally and thus it is refined 
so that departmental activity is in- 
dicated in relation to the main vol- 
ume indicator. 

On the first exposition of the pro- 
duction index idea, the real signifi- 
cance may be missed. Mr. Wylie 
readily admits that it is not a new 
idea. It has been used in factories 
for years. The application to the 
office is new, however. Usually the 
fact that total office cost or total 
potential man-hours are used in re- 
lation to a routine which may apply 
to only 50-75% of the office activ- 
ities, confuses the office manager. 
However, when he clearly under- 


stands that it is an index the com- 
parison of which over several months 
will indicate trends in production 
and cost relationship, the idea begins 
to clarify. There are more details 
which cannot be covered in this 
column because of lack of space. If 
this rather brief description is in- 
adequate, please let me hear from 
you and I will try to give you further 
details by personal correspondence. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

I have read about companies clos- 
ing entirely during vacation seasons 
so that all employees can have their 
vacations at the same time. What 
do you think of this idea and 1s it 
prevalent? 

G. F. M. (Jacksonville, Florida) 


Dear G. F. M.: 

The practice of completely closing 
an establishment during a vacation 
period has been used principally in 
factories. Very few offices have fol- 
lowed this practice, because it is 
more difficult to suspend office serv- 
ices. One advertising agency in 
Chicago followed this practice last 
summer with good success. The 
nature of their business permitted 
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30 CHURCHILL ST. 





Se 
THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 





1 SATIN A 
SIKES CHAIR 


“Talk about business-building 
value! I was impressed with 
the hospitableness and integ- 
rity of that office the moment I 
saw that Sikes chair. It had a 
‘make-yourself-at-home’ look. 
Any. cenference must get off 
to 4 good start in an atmos- 
such a distin-' 
guished welcome.” 


phere. with 





Yes, put personality in your 
office . . . it will help you in 
your business. Send for our 
new folder showing matching 
swivel Chair No. 1913 and 
other gracefully styled, top 
grain leather upholstered 
chairs. 
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the practice. Insurance offices could 
hardly follow this practice because 
their services are usually required 
all year around. The idea is a sound 
one where the nature of the business 
permits. Vacations, though required, 
are a nuisance and usually do in- 
terrupt the smooth operation of an 
office. Never-the-less, every em- 
ployee should have the rest and re- 
lief from office pressure. I do not 
know how to avoid this difficulty 
unless the other employees absorb 
the work of the absent employees or 
a special group of vacation relief em- 
ployees are procured. 


Dear Mr. 

Does Illinois have a fair employ- 
ment practices law? I have read 
newspaper reports that lead me to 
beheve that such a law has been 


passed. 
W.C. B. (Peoria, [llinots) 


Fergason: 


Dear W. C. B.: 

Illinois does not have a law con- 
cerning the so-called fair employ- 
ment practices. There is a proposed 
act before the present session of the 
State legislature. Most people do 
not understand the workings of such 
acts. Most of us would subscribe 
to fair and unprejudiced employ- 
ment practices but it seems impos- 
sible to effectively legislate in this 
field. In my opinion, these acts do 
nothing more than complicate the 
employment procedures. Prejudice 
cannot be outlawed by statute, 
rather it is overcome by education. 
I have available a “Qualification 
Record” and an “Interviewer's 
Guide” that meets the requirements 
of fair employment practices as 
recommended in the New York and 
other state laws. We may not sub- 
scribe to these laws but we must 
operate under them if they are 
passed. I would be glad to send you 
a sample copy of each of these forms 
if you will write me asking for them. 
Please accept this closing observa- 
tion—often these laws which are in 
tended to protect minority groups. 
whether they be religious, or racial, 
create situations that hinder rather 
than help their integration into busi 
ness. Fair minded people are no! 
prejudiced so need no law; preju 
diced people circumvent the law- 
so what is gained? 


Best’s Life New: 
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Now for the first time you can rent this highly efficient 
microfilm reader at low monthly rates. Regardless of the 
type of microfilm equipment you use, this new Reader- 
Desk will give you faster, easier reference to your micro- 
film records. 

This new Reader-Desk was designed for greater oper- 
ator comfort, convenience and efficiency. All operations 
and adjustments are made from a seated position. A sin- 
gle operating control advances film in either direction at 
any speed up to more than 100’ per minute. The opera- 
tors right hand is free for checking or transcribing. There 
is plenty of desk space for papers or a calculating ma- 


cline. The operator has ample leg room. 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY— 


USE RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 


More finding efficiency 


for ALL Microfilm Users 






The screen is scientifically coated and tilted to assure 
clear images and prevent eyestrain. A hood eliminates 
annoying light reflections, and may be lowered to cover 
and protect the screen when the Reader-Desk is not in 
use. Images remain in constant focus at all readable 
speeds. 

Investigate the advantages this new Reader-Desk will 
bring to your microfilming operations. Remember, you 
can rent or purchase. Ask, too, about Microdex, our sys- 
tem of indexing film, and about our new camera for 8mm 
photography. WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET to 
Remington Rand Inc., Room 263, Photo Records Divi- 
sion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Remnglon Rend 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


OOVONAU RW — 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 










































































































To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
No. No. 
No. —— (ff 
No. No. 
No. No. 
Other 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 


35. 


Intercommunication 


36. — 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


30 
5] 


. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 


52. Cabinets 


53 
54 
35 


108. 


36 
37 
58 
59 
460 


. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119 
120 

70 
12] 
122 
123 
124 


. Card Index 
. Duplicator 
. Envelopes 
. Letterhead 
. Policy 


. Ledger 
. Thin (Copy) 


7 Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
63. 
111. 


64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Fire Protection 
Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
112. 
72. 


Business Forms 

Duplicating Supplies 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. 
103. 
117. 

97. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
126. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Percentage Calculators 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer fee Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 


Best’s Life News 
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HE Tenth Annual Spring Con- 
ference for Combination Com- 
panies of the Agency Management 
Association brought 125 agency ex- 
ecutives to the Cavalier Hotel on 
May 24 for the three day meeting. 
Thirty-two member companies of 


the Association and three guest com- 
panies were represented. 

The meeting opened with a noon 
luncheon at which Guilford Dudley, 
Ir., Vice President of the Lite and 
Casualty of Tennessee, presided. Mr. 
Dudley is Chairman of the Com- 
bination Companies committee. 
Members of the committee are H. P. 
Anderson, Vice President, Life ot 
Virginia; Orville kK. Beal, Vice 
President, Prudential ot America; 
Cecil J. North, Vice President, 
Metropolitan; John F. Ruehlmann, 
Vice President, Western and South- 
ern: Frank P. Samtord, President, 
Liberty National; and Malcolm C. 
Young, Second Vice President, John 
Hancock. 

At the opening luncheon, Lewis 
W. S. Chapman, Director of Com- 
pany Relations, Agency Manage- 
ment Association, traced the history 
of the organization in a welcoming 
address. Mr. Chapman told the 
members that the discussional type 
of meeting had been retained over 
the vears because menibers preferred 
that kind over the usual presenta- 
tion of papers and speeches. 

The Combination Companies 
meeting is the only one of its kind 
in the life insurance — business. 
Chairmen set the stage for the dis- 
cussions, outlining the subjects to 
be covered. Then on an audience 
participation basis, members explain 
practices, ideas and experiences of 
their own companies with respect to 
the subject under discussion. 


Agency Discussions 


The theme of the meeting was 
“The Job of the Agency Depart- 
ment.”” Mr. Young was chairman of 
the opening session, leading the dis- 
cussion on the job of the agency 
department and its responsibility for 
motivation. In his opening remarks 
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Mr. Young stressed the importance 
of incentives involving motivation. 

“All of us need to determine 
whether our agency department mo- 
tivation techniques are effective,” he 
said. “Experience tells us that in- 
centives and motivation do have a 
strong pull on our management and 
held beyond the dollar and cents 
value.”’ 

K. B. Stevenson, Executive Vice 
President, National Life and Acci- 
dent explained in detail his com- 
pany s attitude and practice in the 
field of home office visits by field 
men. 

“We want our men to visit our 
home office,” he said. ““We want to 
meet them personally; we want to 
sit down and talk over our problems 
with them; we want them to meet 
our top officers and visit with them ; 
we want our men to enjoy them- 
selves when they come to see us. 

“In furtherance of these wants, 
we carefully plan to receive these 
men and their wives with the kind 
of welcome they deserve. You can- 
not do this unless you plan before 
you do it. Our plan works for us, 
because we make it work.” 

Mr. Stevenson was closely ques- 
tioned about his company’s plan, 





OPPORTUNITY 


FOR AN 


ACTUARY 


One of the largest progressive 
midwestern insurance . firms 
offers an opportunity for an 
ACTUARY in its GROUP IN- 
SURANCE department. Experi- 
ence in group insurance desir. 
able. Give complete personal, 
educational, and work histories. 
All replies confidential. 


L-32 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 











indicating a high degree of interest 
by the audience. 

Prior to the opening of the meet- 
ing, the Combination Companies 
Committee met on May 23. The com- 
mittee heard reports of several proj- 
ects under way in the field of com- 
bination company agency manage- 
ment. 


New Officers 


Malcolm C. Young, Second Vice 
President, John Hancock, was 
elected Chairman for 1949-50 at 
the concluding session of the three 
day meeting. 

New members elected to the Com- 
mittee which represents the 38 com- 
bination companies of the Associa- 
tion were: E. B. Stevenson, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, National 
Life and Accident, and a former 
Chairman of the group during its 
early years; and W. J. Hamrick, 
Vice President, Gulf Life. 

The new members succeed Cecil 
J. North, Vice President, Metro- 
politan, and John F. Ruehlmann, 
Vice President, Western and South- 
ern. 

At the concluding session John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Managing 
Director, told the groups that “im- 
proved tools were now available for 
use in agency management, tools 
that were undreamed of 25 years 
ago, but more use needs to be made 
of them. 

“The agency system is not on 
trial,’ Mr. Holcombe said, “‘it is our 
operation of it that is on trial. How 
well we operate the system we now 
have will determine its future.” 

Mr. Holcombe also paid tribute 
to the Life Underwriter Training 
Course and the important part it is 
playing in the development and 
training of better agents. He said 
he saw a great future for the LUTC 
in the life insurance business. 

Harry P. Anderson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Life of Virginia, led a panel 
discussion to open the Iast session, 
dealing with the subject of Home 
office appraisal of performance of 
field men. 
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—— Some Must Watch,” a 
28 minute documentary mo- 
tion picture of life in a typical Amer- 
ican town, was previewed in May 
at a special showing and luncheon 
for the trade and financial press. 
Sponsored by the Institute of Life 
Insurance and filmed by the Inter- 
national Film Foundation, the pic- 
ture shows how a life insurance 
agent’s leadership helps his fellow 
townspeople solve their problems 
and his community to achieve its 
goals. 

The film, which is designed pri- 
marily for adult audiences and non- 
theatrical showings, was _ released 
generally in June after its first public 
showing at Oneida, New York, 
where the film was made. 

Oneida, a city of 12,000 popula- 
tion, was chosen for the locale after 
consideration of a number of com- 
munities in all parts of the country. 
One primary reason for Oneida’s 
selection was that it offered a com- 
munity leader, John J. Sutton, who 
has the qualities and characteristics 
typical of a good life underwriter. 
In addition, Oneida is an attractive, 
progressive town, in a farming area, 
and is typical of many other Ameri- 
can communities. 

A true documentary, there were 
no professional actors used in the 
film. The picture was made on the 
streets, in the homes, on the farms 
of Oneida and surrounding country, 
using the townspeople and farmers 
to whom the events in the film ac- 
tually happened in real life. Except 
in the case of one person, a doctor 
whose name had to be changed be- 
cause of professional ethics, the in- 
dividuals’ real names are _ used 
throughout. 

The story of the film deals largely 
with the individual problems that 
face three families in the town. Each 
family’s story is an example of how, 
with the help of Jack Sutton and 
through their ownership of life in- 


SOME MUST WATCH 


surance, they were able to solve 
specific problems. 

The first story is that of a suc- 
cessful young doctor whose long 
hours of hard work in his practice 
and in community affairs, cause a 
serious physical breakdown. With 
Jack Sutton’s help, the family coura- 
geously manages through the doc- 
tor’s long illness, and the community 
projects he so desperately wants to 
see materialize are carried through. 

Secondly, there is the success 
story of Alice Clark and her three 
children—how they establish a busi- 
ness of their own in order to keep 
the family together after the father 
is killed in an accident. Later when 
Alice’s great concern is educating 
the children, it is through Jack Sut- 
ton’s resourcefulness that a college 
education for the young Clarks is 
guaranteed. 

The third story is that of Emilio 
Mengucci, an onion farmer, and his 
family who are faced with the loss 
of their land when heavy storms 
wash out their crop. How Sutton’s 
advice and a treasured life insurance 
policy help them save their farm 
is shown in this third sequence. 
Having been filmed right on the 
farm with the Mengucci family at 
work, it tells the whole story ot 
onion farming in muck land, from 
planting through harvest. !t is be- 
lieved that this is the first filming 
of this highly specialized kind of 
farming in which old lake beds are 
cleared and utilized for certain crops. 

R. Wilfred 
charge of motion pictures for the 
Institute, acted as consultant to the 
producer in the development of the 
film. 

The picture was produced by 
Julien Bryan, Executive Director of 
the International Film Foundation, 
an organization established for the 
purpose of making films to bring 
about better understanding between 
national, racial and regional groups. 


Kelsey, who is in 





“For Some Must Watch” is thie 
fourth motion picture the Institute 
of Life Insurance has_ sponsored. 
The others are: “Yours Truly, kd 
Graham,” “American Portrait,” and 


“The Search for Security.” “For 
Some Must Watch” is being made 
available in 35 mm for theatrical 
showings, and 16 mm for. non- 
theatrical showings. It will be of 
fered free of charge to theaters, 
underwriters’ service 
clubs, civic groups, schools, churches 
and other organizations. 

The underwriter featured in the 
film is Jack Sutton, who has repre- 
sented Guardian in Oneida 
1933. Mr. Sutton 1s well suited to 
the role of a typical life insurance 


associations, 


since 


agent. 
member of Guardian’s leading pro- 
duction clubs for the past fifteen 
years, and won the National Quality 
Award for five consecutive years. 
His skill in underwriting is evi- 
denced by the fact that he placed 
insurance on the lives of 
members of the technical crew that 
“shot” the film. 

An active member of the Syracuse 
Life Underwriters Association, Mr. 
Sutton is one of Oneida’s most 
prominent citizens. He dropped his 
own work last fall to help organize 
the Oneida Hospital Fund Raising 
Campaign, which aimed to raise 
$150,000 and actually raised $235,- 
O00. He is Past Chief of the Oneidas 
Tribe and Chairman of its Tree 
Planting Committee ; former County 


He consistently has been a 


several 


Commissioner of the Boy Scouts; a 
member of the Board of Governors 
of the Oneida Improvement Asso- 
ciation and a member of Sherrill 
Post, American Legion. His hob- 
bies include golfing, gardening and 
amateur ornithology. He has been 
invited as guest speaker at meetings 
of Life Underwriters Associations 
in New York City, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Rochester, Buffalo and vari- 
ous other cities. 


Naniovat Eourry Lire Ivsuravee €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 








LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
$900 Million in Force 


Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. has just passed 
the $900 million mark of life insurance in force. In 
1947 Acacia’s Field Organization set as their objective 
a billion dollars of life insurance in force by July, 1950. 
On the basis of their present progress they are ahead of 
schedule. | 

All the Company's business has come from their own 
field representatives as Acacia does not accept brokerage 
business or write group coverage in any form. President 
Montgomery attributes Acacia’s growth to low pre- 
miums and broad service to policyholders plus the 
unique Agency Contract under which Company fieldmen 
have been prosperous. The Company recently celebrated 
the 25th Anniversary of their Agency Contract which 
contains many features—continuous monthly income, 
twice a year bonuses, and social security coverage, etc. 


COLUMBUS NATIONAL 
New Company 


The Columbus National Life Insurance Company, 
400 Murrah Building, Columbus, Georgia ‘was incorpo- 
rated as a stock legal reserve company under the laws of 
Georgia April 25, 1949 and was licensed May 12, 1949. 
It began business May 16, 1949 with $100,000 paid-in 
capital. The shares, par value $10, were sold at $20 
each to produce contributed surplus of $89,863 after 
organization expenses of $10,137. 

licensed in Georgia and Alabama the company is 
writing ordinary and industrial insurance and accident 
and health coverage on a non-participating basis. Non- 
medical is written ages 4 to 40 with amount limits of 
$1,000 to $2,500. 

The officers are: President, D. G. Bland; vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agents, James M. Clark ; sec- 
retary, R. Curtis Jordan, Jr.; treasurer, J. A. McMurria; 
actuary, John A. Copeland. Mr. Bland has had fifteen 
years of selling experience with the Mutual Benefit of 
New Jersey. Mr. Clark was for the last fifteen years 
associated with the Gulf Life, latterly as manager of 
the Columbus (Georgia) district. 
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The board of directors includes the foregoing officers, 
except Mr. Copeland, and the following: H. W. Bland, 
C. Ed Cooper, Thurston Crawford, F. W. Dismuke, 
J. E. Flowers, W. A. Fort, Howell Hollis, J. H. McMur- 
ria, C. Ellis Ragan, W. B. Turner, W. H. Young, Jr. 


BANKERS LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa was 
favorably examined by the Insurance Departments of 
Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Utah and West 
Virginia as of December 31, 1947, covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1944, the date 
of previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Lire REPorRTs. 

During 1948 the Articles of Incorporation were 
amended to increase the number of directors to fifteen, 
increase to take place at the rate of not more than two 
éach year. 


COMPANION LIFE 
New New York Company 


On June 7, 1949 the Companion Life Insurance Com- 
pany was incorporated with home offices in New York 
City. The new organization is wholly owned by the 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association of 
Omaha, Nebraska and will begin business with a 
capital of $500,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 

V. J. Skutt, President of the Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association of Omaha, is President of the 
Companion Life and is also a Vice President of the 
United Benefit Life of Omaha. Walter F. Martineau, 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance for the state of 
New York, was elected Executive Vice President of 
the Companion Life, while Frank P. Hannan was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. At this writing it is expected that 
Mr. Martineau will assume his duties on July 1. The 

(Continued on the next page) 
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COMPANION LIFE—Continued 


Board of Directors is made up as follows: William F 
Bleakley, Jawyer; Emerson S. Adams, Executive \ ici 
President, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident; [Dr 
Neil L. Criss, Treasurer, Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Assn.; Howard S. Cullman, New York Port 
Authority ; Russell J. Hopley, utilities; Moses G. Hub. 
bard, lawyer; William H. Kearns, advertising ; Orie R 
Kelly, banker; Dr. Basil MacLean, physician; I. Clark 


Mauchly, merchandise; :<dward P. Prezzano, utilities: 


Carl A. Swanson; V. J. Skutt and Oscar M. Taylor, 
utilities. 

At this stage it 1s not clear just what the new company 
is going to do. The United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, a company that has operated with the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Association, has approxi- 
mately $70,000,000 of life insurance in force in New 
York State. Whether the new company will take over 
or service this business is not known definitely at 
present. It 1s rumored that the new company will take 
over the agency organization. It has been further 
learned that in due course the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident will purchase controlling shares in the United 
Benefit Life and will consequently own both that com- 
pany and the Companion Lite. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. was favorably examined (Associa- 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of California, Con 
necticut, Maryland and Missouri as of December 3], 
1947, covering the operations of the company since 
December 31, 1943, the date of previous examination. 
The report of the examiners was essentially similar to 
that appearing in Best’s 1948 Lire Reports except 
that through various increases and decreases the surplus 
was increased by $683,455 from $25,421,117 to $26,- 


104,572. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
S. P. Annuities Now $150,000 


The Connecticut Mutual Lite Insurance Company, 
Hartford announces that it is increasing the maximum 
limit for Single Premium Annuities on one life from 
$50,000 to $150,000. Earlier this year the Compan) 
liberalized its premium rates for Single Premium An- 
nuities. 

“Restrictions which existed in the past few years on 
individual annuities,” the company states, “were neces- 
sary because of difficult investment conditions. With 
the return of conditions to a somewhat more normal 
state, however, the company feels that it has outlets to 
handle the larger limits on individual annuity business. 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
Favorably Examined 


The Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, II- 
linois, was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Utah as of June 30, 1948, cover- 
ing the operations of the company since December 31, 
1944, the date of previous examination. As of June 
30, 1948 assets were $110,894,129 and surplus, $6,898,- 
200. 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Golden State Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, California, Edgar J. 
Johnson, Secretary, was also elected Treasurer. At the 
same time Mrs. Helen E. Hodge was named Comptroller 
and Arthur |]. Williams was promoted to Superintendent 
of Agencies. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY 


April Sales Campaign 


The annual “Par For Parkinson” sales campaign 
of The Equitable Life Assurance Society topped Ordi- 
nary and Group quotas by a wide margin, it was an- 
nounced in May by Agency Vice President Vincent S. 
Welch. The traditional April sales drive in honor of 
president Thomas I. Parkinson turned in Ordinary 
business totaling $211,826,000 (quota was $150,000,- 
000). About 5,600 agents participated in the campaign 
and Ordinary business was written on 36,351 lives dur- 
ing the 30-day sales period. Group campaign volume 
amounted to $298,130,805 against a Group quota of 
$150,000,000. 

The top-ranking Agency in Ordinary production 
was Kellogg Van Winkle, Los Angeles, with a sales 
volume of $6,190,507. The second place in Agency 
standing was F. G. Holderman, Jr., Peoria, with an 
Ordinary production of $5,707,915. The W. V. Woody 
Agency, Chicago, was third place winner with a volume 
of $4,826,638. The leading Unit in Ordinary produc- 
tion was H. L. Sprouse, C. A. Cook Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Prosser & Homans of New York City was the leader 
in Group sales with a volume of $32,795,000. The 
Woods Agency of Pittsburgh won second Group rank- 
ing with $28,791,890. The Embry Agency of Kansas 
City, Mo. was third place Group winner with $22,510,- 
O80. The leading unit in Group production was David 
Jamieson of L. B. Fink Agency, Philadelphia. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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1776-1949 








A republic was created—created through bloodshed, 
starvation, freezing temperature of winter, the 
blazing sun of summer—created by men and women 
who would and did give their all that the people 
of one nation might have an equal opportunity. 


At about the same time the first life insurance 
company was created—a declaration of financial 
independence available to all who lived in the 
republic. The ideals of the republic were the ideals 
incorporated into the life insurance business. 


Today the republic has grown into a mighty nation; 
the life insurance business into a mighty business 
—both honored and respected the world over. 


If you are interested in a profession carrying on 
the ideais and dreams of our forefathers, as well as 
your own, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you're in Baltimore, stop in 





and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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High grade agents writing 
quality business have been responsible 
for our all-time-high average-size policy 
of $6355 ... an imposing record of 
steady growth. Such a record must be 
well deserved. See for yourself the rea- 


son why. Write now for details. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Concord, New Hampshire 




















Liberal First Year 


Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 


3. Bonus’ on 
Quality Business. 


be -@. Personalized 
Home Office Service. 


| 5. Attractive Retirement 
Plan. 








Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 

. North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Tennessee and Alabama. For information write: 
- EB. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 


Shenandoah Life 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY—Continued 


Pierson Dies 


Sterling Pierson, Vice President and Counsel of ‘Ihe 
Society died on May 31 last at age 46. 

After graduation from Columbia in 1922 Mr. Pierson 
attended Columbia Law School. Here he met Thomas 
|. Parkinson who had been serving as Director of 
Columbia University’s Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund. Mr. Parkinson enlisted the aid of the young 
law student in this work and Mr. Pierson did valuable 
research for the Fund on Old Age Pension statutes of 
Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand. While at 
Columbia he also was legislative and book review editor 
ot the Columbia Law Review. 

After graduation from Columbia Law School, Mr. 
Pierson served for a short period with the law firm of 
Murray, Aldrich, and Roberts of New York City. In 
1925, he joined the Legal Staff of The Equitable. In 
February, 1933, Mr. Pierson was appointed Counsel 
for the Society. In March, 1947, he was appointed 
Vice President and Counsel. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
Dividends and Non-Medical 


A new revised dividend scale was adopted by the 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada effective June 1 last. These revisions in gen- 
eral follow the usual form, namely, increases in some 
policies while decreases are made in others. 

The company has also established new non-medical 
limits for Juvenile business. From ages 0 to 2 the 
maximum amount is now $2,500; from 3 to 14 the 
amount is $5,000. Previously the limit was*$2,000 at 
all ages. 


HOME LIFE 
Group Organization 


In preparing for the Home Life Insurance Company's 
entrance into the group insurance field within a few 
months, James A. Fulton, President, has announced 
group executive organization. 

Hugh C. Montgomery has been appointed Manager 
of Group Sales and will be in immediate charge of sales 
and field service phases of group insurance. In this 
capacity he will direct the consummation, installation 
and subsequent field service of group cases. 

A recent member of the New York company, Mr. 
Montgomery has had broad experience in the group 
held. 

Francis H. Low, Assistant Vice President, will be 
in immediate charge of the development of clientele 
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relationships and of a long-range group field program 
and will handle special assignments in connection with 
that activity. Mr. Low has been active in the de- 
velopment of the company’s group program in its 
initial stages. 

Mr. Fulton also announced that Gerald K. Rugger 
has been promoted from Assistant Actuary to Manager 
of Group Administration and will be in immediate 
charge of home office administration. 

Mr. Rugger has been with the company since 1937 
and is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. For the 
past year he has been devoting most of his time to the 
development of the company's group insurance program, 
to which he has made a substantial contribution. 


Associate Actuaries 


William Allan (1933) and Guy W. Pickering (1935), 
Assistant Actuaries, have been promoted to the position 
of Associate Actuary in a re-alignment of duties in the 
Actuarial Department. 

In the future, the Actuarial Department will be di- 
vided into the Ordinary Division and the Group and 
Research Divisions. The officers of the department un- 
der the joint over-all direction of Theodore A. Stem- 
merman and Owen C. Lincoln, Actuaries, will divide 
their functions as follows: 

Mr. Stemmerman, in addition to his over-all direc- 
tion of the department, will give particular direction 
to the activities of the Ordinary Division. 

Mr. Allan, as Associate Actuary, will be in immediate 
charge of the Ordinary Division which will be com- 
prised of a number of sections corresponding to units 
previously known as divisions. 

Frederick |. Bernhard, Claim Manager, will continue 
the responsibilities which he has exercised in the unit 
previously known as the Claim Division and which will 
now be known as the Claim Section of the Ordinary 
Division. 

In the Group and Research Division, Mr. Lincoln, 
Actuary, in addition to his over-all direction of the 
Department, will give particular direction to the ac- 
tivities of the Group and Research Division. 

James T. McCrystal, Assistant Counsel, continues 
as a member of the Law Department but for the time 
being has been relieved of his regular responsibilities to 
devote his time solely to the legal and related phases 
of the group program. 

Administrative phases of the program are being 
worked out under the general direction of William J. 
Cameron, Executive Vice President, with the assistance 
ot Owen C. Lincoln, Actuary. 

Sales phases are being worked out under the general 
direction of William P. Worthington, Vice President. 

Basic preparation has reached the stage, Mr. Fulton 
announced, where it is expected that the Company will 
be in a position in the near future to issue proposals on 
the basic group casualty coverages and group life in- 
surance on a term basis. Mr. Fulton also said that an- 
nouncement of the regional field organization will be 
made in the near future. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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superlatives and qualifying words may distort 
the over-all viewpoint ... throwing the composite 
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Complete appraisal of any life insurance 
institution requires the evaluation of many factors. 
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The company’s history, objectives, financial 
position, policy provisions... these and other 
basic points must be considered. 


An analysis of Fidelity will indicate a 
well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP ® 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 


Established 1887 


® 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,143,000,000 


e 


ASSETS 
$366,000,000 
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HOME LIFE—Continued 


Prepaid Premiums 


Last month the company also announced that it has 
liberalized its acceptance limits on prepaid premiums 
and on single premium contracts. 

Prepaid premiums will now be accepted up to a 
maximum of $100,000 in premiums and covering a 
maximum period of 20 years in advance. The company 
will continue to discount premiums at the rate of 2% 
interest per year. 

At the same time the company is reintroducing 10- 
and 15-year single premium endowments. Acceptance 
limits on single premium contracts, including any single 
premium contracts in force with the company, also have 
been increased up to $100,000 of insurance but not in 
excess of the company’s regular retention limits on any 
one life. 

In the field of insurance on juveniles, the company 
announced it will now issue single premium contracts at 
ages 1 to ¥. Previously, age 10 was the lowest issue 
age in these cases. In the State of New York, however, 
limited amounts will be available on this type of contract 
for ages from 5 to 9 only, in conformity with law. 

The company also has liberalized its single premium 
annuity limits to accept up to a total of $50,000 single 
premium, including any other annuities already in force 
on the life with the company. 

As in the past, single premiums for either insurance 
or annuities will be accepted only from Home Life's full- 
time organization or from general insurance men whio 
give Home Life first call on their annual premium life 
business, it was stated. 


LINCOLN LIBERTY 
Favorably Examined 


The Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Missouri, Nebraska 
and South Dakota as of December 31, 1947, covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1944, 
the date of previous examination. As a result of the 
examination the assets were increased $37,903 from 
$12,518,538 to $12,566,441 and surplus increased $59,- 
359 from $632,427 to $691,786. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Direct Mail Successful 


With a $5,012 policy average, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company agents sold $169,444,104 ot 
business among prospects cultivated with direct mail 
help during the past twelve years (1937-1948). There 
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was one sale for every 98/10 names. The yearly aver- 
age for the period was 2,817 sales for $14,120,342 de- 
livered business. 

The direct mail service includes both letters and 
printed pieces mailed from the home office at the request 
of agents. All mailings are of pre-approach nature, 
serving to create a receptive mental attitude toward the 
agent when he makes his personal call. There is no 
gift offer, and with few exceptions the prospect is not 
invited to reply. The company emphasizes the need for 
personal calls, without which there can be no benefit 
from the mailings. 

The advertising plan is engineered to make mass 
mailings unnecessary. Agents may send one or more 
names at a time and there is no fixed schedule for 
ordering direct mail. The company recommends the use 
of only as many mailings as can be followed up promptly 
while the advertising message is fresh in the minds of 
prospects. 

Needs, rather than policy plans, are played up in both 
letters and folders, and sales pressure is played down. 
It is not the function of the advertising to sell. Its pur- 
pose is to help in creating a favorable atmosphere for 
the interview. Selling is the agent’s job. 

Thoughtful and consistent use of the advertising gives 
the agent a track to run on, a schedule to follow and a 
destination to reach, cutting down expensive lost motion 
and building up the earning power of time, energy and 
skill invested in selling. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Management Training Course 


A Management Training Course, designed to develop 
most of the company’s future leaders from the ranks 
of present employees, has been started by The Mutual 
Lite Insurance Company of New York, it was announced 
last month by Louis W. Dawson, executive vice presi- 
dent. Developed by the Personnel Division, headed by 
George Wilgus, the Training Course will be conducted 
by Donald Hyer, who supervises over-all home office 
training. 

A group of employees, selected from all departments 
on the basis of education, demonstrated ability and the 
results of examinations, will participate in the course 
on a full-time basis for an entire year. At the end of 
the training period, the employees either will be ab- 
sorbed within the company in a higher position as 
vacancies occur, or they will be returned to their previous 
positions until vacancies at a higher level take place. 
Participants in the management course will maintain 
their classification and salary status during the training 
period, but they will be relieved of responsibilities for 
production to allow intensive study in management. 

In broad outline, the management training program 
will consist. of three parts: formal courses, seminar dis- 
cussions, and special work projects on company opera- 
tions or problems. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 
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WE SALUTE 


the Beneficial Life Insurance underwriters 
who earned the 1949 National Quality Award. 


ROLAND W. BROWN 
Rexburg, Idaho 


JOSEPH C. CLARK 
Provo, Utah 


HAROLD J. HICKENLOOPER 
C.L.U 


DAVID PETERSEN 
Ogden, Utah 


HARRY J. SYPHUS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CHARLES J. TAYLOR 
C.L.U 


Oakland, California 


ROY UTLEY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


IVAN W. NELSON 
Provo, Utah 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
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We're Proud of our Monarch Family 


In tens of Liteltttehitet: of homes 
Monarch stands for the best 
melitial -Yelshite Me GLicme lite 


Dlehbachiaailelsl im telluielicmectaalell a ititiieltes 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Describing the course as an extension of the com- 
pany ’s educational and training program, Mr. Dawson 
said the new plan would provide “a reserve of high- 
grade, well-trained personnel for promotion to super- 
visory and higher staff positions.” He said the course 
would have the added advantage of “developing latent 
abilities of personnel and leading them to positions where 
they could make a substantial contribution to the work 
of the company in the future. The course also will pro- 
vide a formal means for employees to advance them- 
selves within the company, allow personnel to study 
management training on an intensive and sustained basis, 
and pave the way for personnel advancement to be con- 
sidered on a company-wide basis, rather than within 
departmental limits.” 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
Arnold Dies 


Oswald James Arnold, Chairman of the Board, North- 
western National Life, Minneapolis, Minn., died on 
June 14 last at age 76. “O.J.,” as he was known to all 
his intimates, was one of the outstanding leaders in life 
insurance for the past half century and was beloved and 
respected throughout the business. 

He began his career with the Illinois Life in 1897 
and continued there until 1925 when he resigned as 
Secretary and Actuary. He then was elected President 
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of Northwestern National, a post he held until 1947, 
During his long period of service he was prominent in 
life insurance activities: charter member and President, 
American Institute of Actuaries; Chm. of the Board, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau; V.P., United 
States C. of C.; President, A.L.C.; Chm. Life Insurance 
Assn. of America, while at his death he was a Trustee 
of American College of Life Underwriters and a Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Mr. Arnold did not marry. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY 
Association Examination 


The North American Life & Casualty Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Minnesota, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Florida, New Mexico and Montana as of 
December 31, 1948. 

The company’s position at the close of last year, as 
determined by the examiners, showed total admitted 
assets $7,307,704 and combined capital and surplus, 
$900,717 compared with $7,424,902 and $1,037,353, 
respectively, computed by the company in its annual 
statement filed with the various Insurance Departments 
The reduced assets and surplus position resulted prin- 
cipally from an adjustment of $111,126 made by the 
examiners in the value of the company’s home office 
property. This adjustment involved the capitalization 
of certain construction disbursements which the manage- 
ment felt were of a permanent nature. The examiners, 
however, disagreed with the management's interpreta- 
tion and reduced the real estate value by the amount ot! 
such items. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Huttinger Secretary 


E. Paul Huttinger, Second Vice President and in 
charge of training for the company, has been elected 
Secretary. On June 1 he succeeded John A. Mayer, 
who resigned to become President of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh. 

In announcing the action of the Board of Trustees, 
President John A. Stevenson refers to Mr. Huttinger’s 
46 years of valuable service with the company and says: 

“Mr. Huttinger’s first association with the Penn 
Mutual was in 1903 as a member of the Underwriting 
Department. After studying Law at Temple University 
and being admitted to the Bar he was in charge of the 
company’s tax matters and for almost twenty years has 
directed the Penn Mutual’s field training activities. He 
prepared the first Penn Mutual Tax Manual; also, the 
Agency training course on “Organized Life Insurance 
Selling.” He was appointed Assistant to the Agency 
Vice President in 1929, Agency Secretary in 1934 and 
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was elected Second Vice President in 1941. He is the 
author of ‘The Law of Salesmanship,’ one of the series 

1 ‘Life Insurance—Its Economic and Social Relations’ 
and, during the past year, has served as President of the 
Sales Managers Association of Philadelphia. 

“In accepting the post of Secretary, E. Paul Huttinger 
has agreed to continue to serve in an advisory capacity 
on Agency training matters so that, as a training con- 
sultant, the company will have the benefit of his knowl- 
edge and experience. The auditing and budgeting pro- 
cedures of the Penn Mutual will also be under Mr. 
Huttinger’s supervision.” 


$250,000 for Heart Clinic 


With a gift of $250,000 for the construction of 
new heart clinic at the University of Pennsylvani 
nation’s oldest medical school—and an additional $25,- 
(00 to extend an original grant* made in 1940 for cancer 
research, the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna. has thrown its financial strength 
into the fight against heart disease and cancer—Ameri- 
ca’s No. 1 and No. 2 killers. The contribution was 
presented May 25th to Harold E. Stassen, president of 
the University, by John A. Stevenson, president of the 
company, at a luncheon. 

The sum of $250,000 was designated for the building 
of a Penn Mutual heart clinic in the University’s pro- 
posed new medical center. The additional sum of 
$25,000 extends, for two more years, a grant made in 
1940 when Penn Mutual pioneered and was the first 
corporation in the country to support cancer research 
at the University. 

The new clinic, to be known as the Penn Mutual 
Heart Clinic for the Study and Treatment of Cardio- 
vascular Diseases, will be part of the outpatient build- 
ing of the Thomas Sovereign Gates Memorial Pavilion. 
The late Dr. Gates served as president and chairman 
of the University and was a trustee of Penn Mutual for 
more than 22 years, in intervals from 1917 until his 
death in 1948. When constructed, the new clinic will 
enable the University to more than triple its heart study 
and treatment from 4,000 to more than 12,000 patients 
per year. The clinic will consist of one half floor in 
the new medical center, a total of 29 rooms which will 
provide enlarged facilities for both treatment and re- 
search. Plans include rooms for X-ray, electroky- 
mography, cardiac catheterization, electrocardiography, 
fluoroscope, constant-temperature research, technicians, 
fling, dressing and dark rooms, as well as chemical, 
electrophysical and research laboratories. 


_ 
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* $50,000. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Passes $900,000,000 Mark 


In April the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. went over the $900,000,000 mark in 
life insurance in force. The company was organized 46 
years ago on May 4. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIKE the helping hand of 
a parent, life insurance is 
always ready to give a lift. 
Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia has been helping 
millions of Southern fami- 
lies for 57 years—last year 
paying nearly seven million 
dollars to both policy- 


holders and beneficiaries. 
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VACATION 
in 
FENNESSEE 


We'd like to extend to the life insurance 


fraternity a cordial invitation to enjoy a 


vacation this summer in Tennessee. 


No matter what your interest, it is here. 
Some of the finest fishing in the United 
States, . . scenic beauty that is unsurpassed. 
. . . good highways to bring you here and 
Tennessee country ham to make you want to 
. . to name only a few of the state’s 


attractions. 


stay, 
many 

And if you do come, by all means drop in 
to see us. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 











ACCIDENT Iuvzsurance Co., luc. eal 


HOME OFFICE, Nononal Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. Ue 
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TOO BIG TO BE SMALL 


TOO SMALL TO BE TOO BIG! 





That's not a contradiction. American 
United IS big. It is about 64th in a list of 
over 500 insurance companies and it has 
over 400 million dollars of insurance in 
force. American United does business in 
21 States. Assets top 80 million dollars. 
That’s BIG, and so American United 
enjoys all the advantages that go with 
size. But American United is small enough 
to know its agents personally, small 
enough to be close to its policyholders’ 
problems, small enough to be thoroughly 
human. Thére is, we think, an advan- 
tage in just this size. Big enough to 
be big and small enough so folks can 
talk to us and know us. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


RELIANCE LIFE—Continued 


In commenting thereon, Executive Vice President 
J. N. Jamison said in part: 


“T can remember the fifteen years it took to get 
the first $100,000,000. It only required 19 months 


to put on the same amount recently.” 


SUN OF CANADA 
New Limits 


For regular Annual Premium Participating plans 
issued by Sun Life of Montreal, Can., the overall maxi- 
mum amount of insurance for issue ages 25 to 50 in- 
clusive has been raised to $250,000 for male lives. For 
female lives the maximum has been increased to $150,- 
O00 at issue ages 25 to 57 inclusive in the case of ap- 
plicants in good financial circumstances and where there 
is a real insurable interest. Limits on the Income En- 
dowment insurance plan have been extended to a maxi- 
mum amount of assurance of $150,000. The Retirement 
Annuity limit is now a policy providing $100,000 of 
guaranteed Cash Value at age 65. The maximum 
amount of Convertible Term Assurance is $75,000 on 
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male lives and $50,000 on self-supporting female lives. 
The Accidental Death Benefit will now be accepted up 
to $50,000. 

The maximum single premium limits have also heen 
increased. The limit for an annuity plan exclusive of 
temporary annuities is $75,000; for life policies and 
endowments of twenty years or more and temporary 
annuities for twenty years or more, $50,000; for endow. 
ments and temporary annuities with terms of less than 
20 years, $25,000. All of these limits apply to any one 
life within a period of one year and in addition in the 
case of annuities are subject to a total limit of $12,000 
income per annum. 

The maximum sum which will be accepted as pre- 
miums paid in advance in any calendar year for policies 
on any one life is $10,000. This limit also now applies 
to one life instead of one source of the funds. 


UNION CENTRAL 
Dougherty Actuary 


Edward A. Dougherty has been elected Actuary of 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Dougherty, who has been Assistant Actuary, 
succeeds the late William Macgregor Morris. 

Upon receiving his A.B. degree from Williams Col- 
lege in 1931, Mr. Dougherty joined a general insurance 
brokerage office in New York. In 1932 he became as- 
sociated with the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey, and in 1936 joined the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York where, 
after serving on the actuarial staff, he elected 
Assistant Treasurer in 1942. Mr. Dougherty served 
four years in the Navy in World War IT during which 
time he was assigned to the Veterans Administration 
as an actuary for National Service Life Insurance and 
United States Government Life Insurance. He was 
honorably discharged from the Navy in 1946, at which 
time he became Assistant Director of the Actuarial 
Service of the Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D. C., remaining in that post until he joined The Union 
Central, January 1, 1949. 

Mr. Dougherty is a Fellow of both actuarial bodies. 


Was 


UNITED MUTUAL LIFE 
Examined 


The United Mutual Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. was examined by the New York Insurance 
Department as of December 31, 1947 covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1944. The 
previous examination of the company was made as of 
November 30, 1944, to ascertain whether the statutory 
requirements of the insurance law relating to the con- 
version from a fraternal to a legal reserve company 
had been complied with. 
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CONNECTICUT UNDERWRITING SCHOOL 


Hk popular Life Underwriting 

School jointly sponsored annually 
hy the Connecticut State Associa- 
on of Life Underwriters and the 
University of Connecticut will be 
held for the sixth consecutive year 
August 1-5 at Storrs. 

Because of the last 
vear's functional treatment of course 
materials, the same method will be 
wed this year on the subject of 
estate planning. The five-day course 
will be presented by a faculty ot 
authorities in the field. Designed 
ior underwriters with at least two 
years’ experience and with a sufh- 
cient background to handle advanced 
problems, the course is limited to 
30 students. 

Last year’s school was attended 
by students from all over New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
ylvania, Delaware, Ohio, and even 
Canada. 

The will start with the 
problem of prospecting for the es- 
tate planning client and will carry 
through with the approach and con- 
duct of the fact-finding interview. 


success of 


sche ¢ )] 


The second day will be devoted to 
the problem of coordinating the gen- 
eral estate, Social Security, company 
plans, group coverages, 
stocks, bonds and real estate with 
lite insurance. 

A discussion of cooperation with 
trust officers, accountants and attor- 
neys will be the basis for the third 
day's study. Students will also con- 
sider the influences of the 1948 
Revenue Act on estate planning. 
The fourth day will be given over 
to the use of income settlement 
agreements, trusts and wills in carry- 
ing out the estate plan of the client. 
Sales and closing techniques will be 
reviewed on the final day. 

laurence J. Ackerman, Dean, 
School of Business Administration 
at the University, is in charge of 
instruction. Staff members will in- 
clude: B. W. Arnold, District Man- 
Union Central Life, Prov- 
idence; Francis T. Fenn, Jr., 
C.L.U., Associate General Agent, 
National Life of Vermont, Hart- 
ford; William C. Fenniman, Vice 
President, Phoenix State Bank and 


pension 


ager, 


Trust Company, Hartford; Samuel 
J. Foosaner, author of New Tax 
Approaches In Life Underwriting 
and Counsel, New Jersey State Life 
Underwriters Association; Wilbur 
W. Hartshorn, C.L.U., Regional 
Superintendent of Agencies, Metro- 
politan, New York; Robert C. Hol- 
land, C.L.U., Life and Qualifying 
Member of Million Dollar Round 
Table and Agent, New York Life, 
New York; Stuart Monroe, Attor- 
ney and Unit Manager, Equitable 


Society; Miss Doris Montgomery, 


C.L.U., Attorney, New England 
Mutual; Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
Managing Director, Life Under- 


writer Training Council. 

Plans for the school are under 
the direction of the Connecticut 
State Association’s Educational 
Committee, headed by Bradford D. 
Haseltine, Agent, National Life of 
Vermont, Hartford. Reservations 
will be accepted until June 15. A 
bulletin describing the course is 
available; requests should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Haseltine at 36 Pearl 
Street, Hartford. 





Our Anniversary 


the best. 











Organized in July, 1903, Pilot Life is 
North Carolina’s oldest legal reserve life 
insurance company. Its reputation for fair 
and considerate treatment of policyhold- 
ers and prompt payment of claims is of 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





A Good Name 


MIDDLE - WEST 


The MIDWEST Lif- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


CLYDE W. JAMES 
Executive Vice President 
and Secretary 


in the 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 


Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Sales Mgr. 
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(Favorably Examined) ............ July 73 (Stock Dividend) ................ June 57 Continental Assurance, Chicago 
Benkers Mutual Life, Freeport Commonwealth Life, Louisville (Rinker Vice President) .......... Mar. 41 | 
(Changes to Old Line) rdevebdee sh pram Fann + weed jeewaniies Mar. = (Favorably Examined) ............: July 75 
Bankers National, Montclair ( gency an teat e eee eeeeeees Mar. ~ . , , * 
(Stock Dividend) ..............06 Feb. 34 Companion Life, New York a a ey Tune 58 
(Favorably Examined) ............ Mar. 37 New N. Y. Company) ............ July 73 oe mee esos cece es 
Berkshire Life. Pittsfield Confederation Life, Toronto Equitable Life, New_York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 34 (PEOEROTIORS) ccccccccccccccccccces Feb. 34 (Goldstein Branch Manager) ...... Apr. “4 
(College Training Plan) .......... Apr. 81 Connecticut General, Hartford (Dow Named Vice President) ....Apr. © 
ln May 33 (Changes in Commercial A. & H. Program) (April Sales Campaign) .........+: ay ST 
Central Life, Des Moines Feb. 26 (PROTOOR BITES) cccccccccedecccccccct July 76 | 
(Poorman President) ............. Mar. 38 (Huntington Dies) .......cccceeees Mar. 39 Equitable Life, Des Moines 
Central Life, Chicago (Agents Employees) ............ Apr. &2 (H, O. Promotions) ............0+: Mar. 41 
(Favorably Examined) ............ Mar. 38 (Brokerage y= Send Committee) . Apr. 82 (Passes Billion Mark) po ccesecces June 
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News 


Federal Life, Chicago 


(0th Anniversary) ........eeeeeees Feb. 37 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

(executive Changes) .............. Mar. 42 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Frederick & Dobbs Promoted) ....Mar. 42 
General American, St. Louis 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 59 
George Washington Life, Charleston 

(New Income Disability C a Feb. 38 

(Carr Elected Vice President) .May 35 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 

Vy... ) rrr re rr re May 35 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 75 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) .....cceeceeeeees: Apr. 8& 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

SPOGEEREEEED cccbeecceccceceesoccss May 36 

(New Policies Available).......... June 59 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(Dividends and Non-Medical) ..duly 76 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(Kiplinger Vice President) ....... Apr. 8 


Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 


(New Co. Reinsures Assess. Assn.) May 36 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Executive Appointments) ........ Feb. 38 
Home Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) .............. Feb. 39 
(Guibord Financial Secretary). June 60 
(Group Organization) ............: July 76 
(Associate Actuaries) ............. July 77 
(Prepaid Premiums) ..............+« July 78 
Homesteaders Life, Des Moines 
(Mantz President) ..........-- ..-Apr. 86 
Illinois Bankers, Mommouth 
(Parkinson Vice President) ..... May 37 
Imperial Life, Asheville 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 86 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis 
(Formerly Investors Syndicate)..June 60 
Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 
(Insurance Through North Amer. 
DPE €o565000096000066000066006 Apr. 86 
(Control Purchased by Alleghany 
ED 30:606000006660000 600600 6nee June 60 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Agency Promotions) ............. Feb. 39 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(2nd Vice promcente) seenecoecooel Apr. 91 
ene PUGEOGEEEED cccccosceced Apr. 91 
hy vatt Heads Group aye) » cecves June 61 
5 Month Moving “Day’’)........ June 61 
Kansas City Life, Kansas “City 
(Arnold Vice President) gecccoeesed Apr. 92 
(Edmiston Vice President) ........ May 37 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 
Anchorage 
ae tl ee itis May 37 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Executive GED cccccccccccecs Mar. 43 
Liberty National, Birmingham 
(Clayton Vice President) ..... -++-Mar. 43 
Lincoln Income, Louisville 
(Acree, Jr. President) ............ June 62 
Lincoln Liberty, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) ............ July 78 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(Promotions) ecccccccccccccccccosADs OS 
Loyal Protective. Boston 
(Home Office Promotions) .... ADE. 93 
(Sickness & Accident ao 3 ay 37 


For July, 1949 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Reduces 8.P. Annuity Rates)... 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Executive Changes) ..............Mar, 43 
ovcecesoses cnn o 


June 62 


(H. Q. Enlargement) 


(Direct Mail Successful) .......... July 78 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 40 


Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Executive Promotions) 


Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 
(Venables New Medical Director) . “Ave. OF 
(Favorably Examined) .......... une 62 


sececccceot OS 


Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
Capen Ee GED cocccccsceccesee Feb. 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 


41 


(Richardson Agency Wins Honors) Mar. 44 

(Selling Honors) ........+..+++-++-Mar. 44 

(D. I. Arrangement) ...........-Apr. 04 

(Radio Career Program) ......... May 37 

(Supervisors’ Conference)......... June 63 
Mutual Life. New York 

(Myrick Retiring) ...ccccccccccces Feb. 42 

(Dividend Scale eRevised) becb@ann Feb. 43 

(Dawson Executive V. P.) ........Mar. 45 

(John, Secretary-Treasurer) ...... May 38 

(Management Training Course) ...July 79 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(New Juvenile Plans) ..... pee ses Mar. 45 
National Life, ees 

(Executive Changes) ........eees:: Mar. 46 
National Reserve Life, Topeka 

(Erlandson Vice President) ....... Mar. 46 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(Home Office Promotions) ........Apr. 95 

(Average Leader Statistics) ...... May 38 

(Policyholders’ Service) ..........«« July 80 
New York Life, New York 

(Phillips Vice President) ......... Feb. 43 

(Promotions, etc.) .....ceeeeeeeee-Apr. 

(“Manhattan House’) ............ May 39 

(Executive Promotions) .......... June 63 
North American Life & Cas., ee 

(See Investor’s Synd.)............ Apr. 86 
North American Life, Toronto 

(New Medical Forms) ........---- Feb. 43 
North American Life & Casualty, 

Minneapolis 

(Capital Doubled) ..........-e-e0:- Mar. 47 

(Providing Ins. for Tnvestors 

SED  ccdococdsvosececegeeses ‘ .. Apr. 96 

( Association Examination) ......... J ~~ 80 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham 

(Favorable Publicity) ............-Apr. 97 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Year End Figures) ......cesseee- eb. 44 

Pe PEE ccenecosseenueees June 64 

CC, Be SU BONED oo ccccdccccecce July 80 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 

(Mutualization Underway) ......Apr. 97 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

(Passes $200,000,000 Mark)........ June 64 
Old Republie Credit, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) ........ccccccees May 40 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 


(Another Non-Can esteraticn) o- Ape . 7 
(Executive Promotion) ...........] ay 40 
(Using Television) ............... June 64 


Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
(Executive Promotions) ..........-Apr. 97 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 


(Home Office Dt htdeoeeeeeds Mar. 47 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
H. hang ee ar. 48 
(Babies & Ww omen Policies peooch ome 
May 41 
(Huttinger Secretary) ............: July 80 
($250,000 for Heart SON 6605 04 July 81 





Phoenix Mutual, Martfece 4 
(Promotions) : 


Piedmont Life, Atlanta 
(New Company) 


..---Apr. 98 
Postal Life, New York | 


(Quadruple Protection) ........-. ..Mar. 48 
Progressive Life, Atlanta 

(Favorably Examined) ............-Mar. 49 
Provident Mutual, A ae 

(Executive Promotions) .......«-.. Feb. 46 
Prudential, Newark 

(Low Rent Housing—Out) ........ Feb. 46 

(Executive Promotions) .........-- Mar. 49 

($38,855 Suggestion Awards) .....Mar. 50 

(Rutherford Vice President) ....Apr. 98 

(McMillen New General Agent) i 98 

(Executive Change) ........++++++! May 41 

(Decentralization) .........-++++-- Fone 65 


Publie Service Life, Seattle 
(Taken over by Nat. Pub. Serv.)...Apr. 99 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 


(Home Office Promotions) ......---- Mar. 50 

(Mayer President) ...........--.--- June 65 

(Passes $900,000,000 Mark) ........ July 81 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .....-. ..-Apr. 100 

(New Home Office) ......-+-..++-- May 42 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City _ 

(Dean Executive V.P.) .........---- Feb. 47 

(Dean Executive V. P.) .....--- Apr. 100 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 

(Executive Changes) .....+..++++:+- Mar. 51 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Agents’ Committee) ...........-- Feb. 48 

(Carson Supt. of Agencies) ...... Apr. 100 

(Non-Can Liberalized).........--. June 66 
Security Mutual, Lincoln ; 

(Favorably Examined)...........-. June 66 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Colhoun Director of Agencies) ...Mar. 52 
Standard Life. Jackson 

(Executive ChangesS) .......-+-++--- May 43 
State Mutual Life. Worcester 

(Passes Billion Mark) ......--..-- Feb. 48 

(New Juvenile Contracts) ......-- June 67 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Executive Promotions) ........-- Feh, 48 

(New Limits) .........2--eeeeee:: July &2 
Travelers, Hartford 

(Executive Promotions) ........-- Feb. 48 

(Filson Medical Director) ........ Feb. 49 

(Col. Howard Retires) .........---- Feb. 49 

(Lyman Secretary) .......+--+-e++: Mar. 52 


(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) “May 43 


Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Underwriting Changes) 
(Dougherty Actuary) 


setesees Apr. 101 
July 82 


United Fidelity Life, Dallas - 
(Takes Over State Life)........... June 67 


New York 


eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeereeeere® 


United Mutual Life, 


(Examined) July 82 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 


(Executive Promotions) .......-Apr. 101 
West Coast Life. San Francisco 

(Stewart President) ..... eeeedeas Apr. 101 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Executive Promotions) .........- May 43 

(Favorably Examined) ..........-- June 67 
Western Life, Helena 

(Kirk Secretary) ........+-+se-+-- Jan. 78 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Executive Changes) ..........+--- Feb. 49 
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Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 
Affiliated National Hotels 
American Mutual, Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘=! | Amicable Life, Waco, Texas i 
em Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
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= Page ks 
a Gy jan oe ae i 
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EEE I Se BR ee a . 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Hk ............ Back Cover 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah ......cccccccccccccccese . * 
rr ee i es  ebec dudeebebeeeeens . a 
rr rr ae, Sern Pee, . cccccdecccccosceccceeses, — 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. ................. — 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. ......... 5% cit Se 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, Mo. .............. 8 


California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Cal. .............. MM 




















a. ee or. Cee Bee ck ck dduleweeedccceecdecec 39 

Capitol Life, I a a a a a yh 

es ee I, ns ha ueeeneee a 1s 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio ............... ccc ccc wee ee NH 

Coates, Herfurth & England, Sun Franeciseo, Cal ............ ay 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfxe. Co., Glen Cove, N. Yo ........ ti) 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Connm ...............8.. 5 

Cemtrmemins Apewrames, Cibemmo, FE. cc ccccckcccccccsscccececs 49 

i ee a, Se, Ce. ns wsdl oiveeocetosueeaede 39 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y ............. > 

Maigewater Beach Hotel Chicago, Ill ......cccccccccccccccccess i7 

rn en, BOE”. . o6scéscnesneecesestaeeene 4 

a ee bee 6 eeuentaees By) 

Federal Life & Casualty Co., Detroit, Mieh. ..............6.5.. 4s 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ............cccccccces 77 

ee ee Me csc ence edbessesteesbesdaceceeus 16 

i ed i, Cn, . a sccebobued bb wceteeeseesuss 3y 

Gow, ErVee B.. BOM PUMMCIMOCO, COL cccccccccccecesccseseces 4 

General American Life, St Louis, Mo. ........ 0... ccc wwe cece ees 4H) 

George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. ................ 5S 

Great-West Life Assurance, Winnipeg, Cam ................4.. 42 

ee ee ee |. 855s bee ees eetuneseusees Bu 

rr ee lk re. kd dee wuseneteedees 4 

; _ . . Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 3 

NE STEP in the right direction Lilinois Bankers Life, Mommouth, Ilh. 2... ccccccccccccccccccececs 32 
Jefferson National, Indianapoiis, Ind. ..................02086. l4 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. ..................e08-- : 2 

3 : bl h / i i, ae ere Be. Me ceccadteles coceteqdescoseset tid 
and you re in comforta é, Cc eerfu ee ee ,. Se ace vcedcoceceecseneteseecentesen SI] 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. .................0.ee eee 75 

‘ Lathoeram Mutual Life, Waverly, [OWS ..cccccccccccceccccccece 51 

HOTEL CLEVELAND. Convenient Manhattan Life, New i Ms ‘dix ecneeee 6uddeee edeeondene'cunteus 47 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada ............... bes canes 78 

Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ................00000- 48 

P h ‘ A di : § di Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfie;d, Mass. ................ Nn) 

[ ns ak Bey. BOOMs Wis. Me. 6eeccesdeceesdveped scvedar 22 

to stores, u iC Uu itorium, la tum, Midwest Life, Lincoln, ae eT ee ee SS 
peemmesete Bentwel E400. Bt. Paws, MM. cccccccccccevccdscccéce 12 

; en GRRL, DOOM, cca cccedcavococecdececececescsse Si) 
theatres. Directly connected by covered Mutual Savings Lite, St. Louis, Mo, 2... cece ee eee eee eee eens: y 
Se rr Cr MOO, CRMs scdcccveccecceccctseckeseesen i2 

National Life and Accident, Nashviile, Tenn. ................ Sl 





National Life, Montpetier, Vt. 


passage to Unior: Passenger Terminal, Me tise Sens Ban 22. l le 34 





rr ee ee ee. os ooo eeb ee tececcseeeseoceoes 3Y 

North American Keassurance, New York, N. Y. ............8- 2s 

° . . ne a ee, Ce. voce bececcancetecesecceceete S7 

garage, Terminal office buildings. Lt hn e ....c: le 7 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ......... ccc cccccccccccccs 41 

i en ie a: ieee Coe esc bhasteoateoeeesect 7 











Pacific National Lite, Salt Lake City, Utah ................6.. o7 

. ues COE BAM, WECCOROET, BO, cccccccccceccccccosccesces ww 

Best choice of rooms Peoples Life, Framkfort, AMG, ..cccccccccccscccccssccscccesecs 79 
Phisadeiphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ....ccccscccecssccccscccces oS 

Thursday through Monday. I I a ie os sl 83 
All rooms with radio... Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falis, S. D. ............6. 34 

te Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. .............. 44 

many with television. reer Bae, BP eCemme, PAs 6o< does oth0nctcc 00680606 e vic obes 20 
Kemington Rand (ABC Division), New York, N. YY. ........-.. | 


Remington Rand (hoto kecords Division), New York, N.Y... @& 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. ..... 6. cece eee ees 
rs ee Oe, Wah, 6.656 bubb 6000660 600ssesdecances i6 














rn Con ee, Te, BOD. Bee. Be Sawevebewdsocccescccesones 6S 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ............0..0000005 3Y 
Beortine Ine. Co., Cirtenme, Bab. .ccscccddvwcccvccccccccecccccces ‘ 


Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., Chicago, LIL 
rn a Cin Cee Gk. cescbscdveebetecdveccesoseer 
United Life and Accident, Concord, N. H. ........... eee ee eee 76 
Washington National, Evanston, Ill. ........ 0.6. ccc ee eee ees 
West Coast Life, San Francigco, Cal. .......ccccccccccccccccees oA 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. a 
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Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............6.- 


Cc L CE VE L OA ae D , o a |  ] Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Me Scvceegeses 39 





